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ON CERTAIN FRAGMENTS OF THE PRE-SOCRATICS : 
CRITICAL NOTES AND ELUCIDATIONS. 


By Wiuuram ArtTHur HeIpEL, 


Presented April 9. Received February 28, 1913. 


Tue collection of notes here presented owes its origin to a request 
for suggestions from Professor Hermann Diels when he was engaged 
in revising Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker for the third edition, since 
published (1912). In response to his courteous invitation I sent, 
together with a list of errors noted in the second edition, a number of 
proposals for the emendation of texts and the interpretation of doubt- 
ful passages. Had J then had the requisite leisure it would have been 
my duty to explain and defend my suggestions; since that was im- 
possible, the notes then submitted were in effect mere marginalia, to 
notice which as fully as Professor Diels has done required uncommon 
courtesy. To be permitted to contribute even in a small measure to 
so excellent an instrument of scholarship is an honor not lightly to 
be esteemed. The renewal of certain suggestions previously made 
but not accepted by Professor Diels is due solely to the desire to enable 
him and other scholars to judge of their merits when the case for them 
is properly presented; others, in the correctness of which I still have 
confidence, are here left unnoticed because, as referred to in the third 
edition, they are already recorded and bear on their face such creden- 
tials as are necessary for a proper estimate of their claims. But I here 
present for the first time a considerable number of proposed readings 
and interpretations, the importance of which, if approved by the 
judgment of competent scholars, must be at once apparent to the 
historian of Greek thought. If it were customary to dedicate such 
studies, I should dedicate these notes to my honored teacher and 
friend, Professor Diels, to whom I owe more for instruction and 
inspiration during a quarter of a century than I can hope to repay. 
In the following pages reference is made to chapter, page, and line 
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of his second edition (V?), because the pages of this edition are noted 
also in the margin of the third (V°). 


c. 2. Anaximander. 


V? 12, 28. Plin. N. H. 2. 31. Obliquitatem eius [sc. zodiaci] 
intellexisse, hoc est rerum foris aperuisse, Anaximander Milesius 
traditur primus. 


Perhaps the full significance of the clause ‘hoc. . .aperuisse,’ what- 
ever the source of the sentiment, is hardly appreciated. The Delphin 
edition refers to Plin. N. H. 35. 36 ‘artis foris apertas ab Apollodoro 
Zeuxis intravit’; but that is not a real parallel. For such we turn 
rather to Lucret. 1, 66 sq. 


Graius homo [se. Epicurus] . 
HA Doth ee . €O Magis acrem 
irritat animi virtutem, effringere ut arta 
naturae primus portarum claustra cupiret. 
ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, et extra 
processit longe flammantia moenia mundi 
atque omne immensum peragravit mente animoque, 
unde refert nobis victor quid possit oriri 
quid nequeat, finita potestas denique cuique 
quanam sit ratione atque alte terminus haerens. 


The same conception recurs Lucret. 3, 14 sq. 


nam simul ac ratio tua coepit vociferari 
naturam rerum, divina mente coorta, 
diffugiunt animi terrores, moenia mundi 
discedunt, totum video per inane geri res. 


For these passages I would refer the reader to my essay, Die Be- 
kehrung im klassischen Altertum, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des 
Lucretius, Zeitschrift fiir Religionspsychologie, Bd. III, Heft 11, p. 
13 sq. Heinze’s parallels to Lucret. 3, 14 sq. ought to have made 
clear to him that there is here an allusion to the ecstatic éromreta of 
the mysteries evoked, as I pointed out, by the pronouncement of the 
iepds Novos (ratio. ..divina mente coorta), coming as the climax of the 
rites of initiation, when the mystae catch a vision and seize the 
significance of the world (érorreve 5€ kal mepwoeiv THv Te bow Kal 
Ta wpayuara), according to Clem. Alex. Strom.5.11. Miiller on Lucil. 
30, 1 compared Lucret. 1, 66 sq., and the editors of Lucretius have 
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copied the reference, although the resemblance is altogether superficial 
and without significance. Recently Professor Reid, Lucretiana, Har- 
vard Studies in Class. Philology, Vol. 22, p. 2, has once more drawn 
attention to Sen. Dial. 8.5. 6, Cogitatio nostra caeli munimenta per- 
rumpit nec contenta est id, quod ostenditur, scire: illud, inquit, scru- 
tor, quod ultra mundum iacet, utrumne profunda vastitas sit an et hoc 
ipsum terminis suis cludatur, etc. JI doubt, however, the correctness 
of his statement that Seneca was here imitating Lucretius. It seems 
to me more probable that both authors are reproducing with some 
freedom the thought of an earlier, perhaps Stoic, writer, who may have 
been Posidonius. Be that as it may, the thought common to Lucre- 
tius, Seneca, and Pliny (and I may add, Bishop Dionysius, ap. Euseb. 
P. E. 14. 27. 8) is that a great revelation has come, rending as it were 
the curtain or outer confines of the world and permitting a glimpse 
into the utmost secrets of nature. Such a revelation, according to 
Pliny, ensued upon the discovery of the obliquity of the ecliptic; and 
a study of early Greek cosmology clearly demonstrates the capital 
importance attached to it. To some aspects of this question I drew 
attention in my article, The Atvn in Anaximenes and Anaximander, 
Class. Philol., Vol. 1, p. 279 sq. Very much more remains to be said, 
but I shall have to reserve the matter for a future occasion. 


V? 18,2. ’Avatiwavépos... dpxnv re Kal ororxetov elpnke rev bvTUP 
TO GTepov. 


For the meaning of apy Diels refers in V* to the preliminary 
statement in my Ilept @ivaews, Proceed. of Amer. Acad. of Arts and Sc., 
Vol. 45, p. 79, n. 3. The subject has now received a fuller treatment 
in my essay On Anaximander, Class. Philol., Vol. 8 (1912), p. 212 sq. 
To the statement there given, though much might be said by way of 
enlargement and confirmation, I think it unnecessary to add anything, 
except to say that the results of my investigations dovetail admirably 
into certain other observations recently made by different scholars. 
I refer among others to the views of Otto Gilbert as to the original 
meaning of the ‘elements’ set forth in his Griech. Religionsphilosophie, 
1911, which reached me at the same time with the off-prints of my 
essay; and to Mr. Cornford’s conception of Motpa as developed in 
From Religion to Philosophy, 1912. Unfortunately both these authors 
accept the Peripatetic tradition regarding the meaning of Anaxi- 
mander’s dpx7; consequently their observations remain fruitless 
when they proceed to interpret the early history of Greek philosophy. 
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V? 13, 7. diddvar yap aira dixnv al rlow add pdows Tis diKlas KaTa 
THY TOD xXpovou TaéLv. 


In his note on this passage (V® 15, 28) Diels repeats his former 
explanation, “ddd pAos: dativus commodi: das Untergehende dem 
Uberlebenden und dieses wieder untergehend dem kiinftig Entsteh- 
enden. Vel. Eur. Chrysipp. fr. 839, 18.” This interpretation, which 
is that now currently accepted, rests obviously on the assumption 
that the preceding sentence in Simplicius, é @y 6€ 9 yevecis éort 
Tots ovat, Kal THY POopay eis TavTa yivecOar Kara TO xXpewy, preserves 
the authentic words of Anaximander and that, in consequence, it is 
individual things or objects (7a 6vra) that mutually exact and pay the 
penalty for injustice done to one another. On that view Diels’s elab- 
oration of the implications of &\\jdous is both obvious and necessary. 
I believe, however, that in my essay On Anaximander, p. 233 sq., I 
showed conclusively (1) that it is not individual objects but the 
contraries, hot and cold, that encroach on one another and suffer 
periodic punishment inflicted by each on the other (wherefore &\\# ots 
is here to be interpreted as a strict reciprocal and not as Diels pro- 
poses), and (2) that when this mutual xéAaos is said to recur xara 
THY TOU xpovov Taéuv, reference is had to the seasonal excess of the hot 
in summer and of the cold in winter. The strict limitations of space 
imposed upon my essay led to the exclusion of many things which I 
reluctantly omitted, and did not admit of a full statement of my views. 
I propose, therefore, here to add a few points which may serve to 
explain and confirm them. Zeller insists that for Anaximander one 
pair of contraries only, the hot and the cold, existed, at least as prima- 
rily proceeding from the démepov; this would rule out the moist and 
the dry, which are mentioned with the first pair by Simplicius, as due 
to Aristotle. This may be true, but it is not necessarily so; for the 
Empedoclean and Hippocratic group of four contraries is too well 
attested, and if, as seems certain, Anaximander had in mind the sea- 
sonal changes it is hard to conceive of him as overlooking the differ- 
ences in drought and moisture which Simplicius mentions with those 
of heat and cold. A passage strikingly illustrating and interpreting 
that of Simplicius is found in Philo, De Anim. Sacrif. Idon. IT. 242 
Mang. 7 6¢€ ets edn TOD (wou Savowy Snot, frou ws ev TA WavTa H Ore eE 
évos re Kal eis év* Sep of ev Kopoyv Kal xpnopoobyyny éxddecay, ot 8 
éexripwow kal diakdcuyow: ékripwow pév KaTa THY TOD Oeod duvacrelay 
TOv adAwv émixpatnoavros, dbtakdgpnory 6€ KaTA THY TOV TETTA- 
pwr arorxeiwy icovopiar, iy avridtddacry addAnAots. Philo 
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is of course far from thinking of Anaximander and has in mind 
Heraclitus and the Stoics only; but we know that the conception of 
Heraclitus was older than the fifth century, being traceable to Alc- 
maeon, a contemporary of Anaximander. The icovopia rav duvauewr 
(Alemaeon, fr. 4), as the condition of health, and the éaxparea and 
mdeovetia of the several constituents of the human body as the cause 
of disease, are fixed factors of practically the whole medical tradition 
of Greece. We may therefore confidently affirm that the icovouia 
<rév orovxeiwy or rather r&y evayriorntwv> jv dvribddacw &dd}AoLs, 
which Philo attributes to Heraclitus and the Stoics, applies with equal 
propriety to Anaximander, and explains his meaning. These different 
factors, correlated also with the seasonal changes, are mentioned by 
Plato, Legg. 906 C, dayev 5’ eivat mov 76 viv d6vonafouevor duaprnua, 
THY Theovesiav, ev yey capkivors cwuacw voonua KadovmeEvoy, Ev 5é pats 
érGv Kal €vrauTots owmov, év d€ TONEoW Kal ToNLTELALs TODTO adTO, PhuaTt 
Mereoxnuatiopevoy, aduxiay. The connection, here hardly more than 
suggested, is clearly noted by Plato, Symp. 188 A, éwel kal 4 rav 
@pGv Tov éviavTov abaTacis meoTH éoTLV dudoTépwy TolTwv, Kal émedav 
bev mpos &AAHAG TOU Kooulou THXH EpwTos & vUVdH Eyw EXeyor, TA TE Depa 
kal ra Wuxpa Kal Enpd kal bpd, Kal dpyoviay Kal Kpiow ABH owdpova, 
hxet bépovra evernpiay re Kal byleay dvOpwros Kal Tots dAdos Cwors TE 
kat gurots, kal obdév Hdiknoev* bray dé 6 pera THs UGpews "Epws eyxparé- 
OTepos Tepi TAS TOU éviavTOU pas yévnrat, iePOepéey re ToAAG Kal 
noixnoev. On this passage cp. Hirzel, Themis, Dike und Verwandtes, 
p. 220 sq. The medical doctrine expounded by Eryximachus in the 
Symposium, although perhaps slightly colored with Heraclitean 
thought, is that of the Hippocratic treatises, notably of Tept dbavos 
avOpwrov, from which we may quote one passage, c 7 (6.48 L.), xara 
glow yap adréw Tab7a éore wadoTa TOD éravTOD . . . Exer wey OdV TadTA 
TavTa aiel TO cHpya Tod avOpwrov, VTd bé Tijs TEepUTTaEevns Hpns Tore 
Mev Trelw yiverar adta éwurev, Tore b€ EXdoow, ExaoTa KaTa mepos [= év 
pepe] kal xara pvaw [se. rod émavrod] . . . iaxber 6¢ ev 7G &ravTG Tore 
bev 6 XELMaV UddioTa, ToTe bé TO Hp, TOTE 5é TO DEpos, Tore SE Td POLWd- 
Twpov* ovTw 6é Kai &v 7G avVOpwTwW TOTE MeV TO HAE ioxbe, ToTe 5é TO 
aiua, roré 6€ } xoAn, TeBTov pev 7} EavOy, Exerra 8’ 1} méNaLVA Kadeopern. 
Not to repeat what I have elsewhere said in regard to the doctrines 
of Heraclitus and Empedocles, I refer the reader to my essay Qualitative 
Change in Pre-Socratie Philosophy, Archiv fiir Gesch. der Philos., 
Vol. 19. pp. 360 sq. and 365. Since the décxia and the dixy kai riots 
of Anaximander refer not to the origin and destruction of individual 
objects but to the successive encroachment of the elemental opposites 
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one on another in the seasonal changes of the year, it follows that the 
words of Anaximander cannot be used to support the interpretation 
of his are:pov-apx7 as a metaphysical world-ground in which the sin 
of individual existence is punished by the reabsorption of the concrete 
objects of experience. For this see On Anaximander, p. 225, n. 3, and 
my review of James Adam, The Vitality of Platonism and Other Essays, 
Amer. Journ. of Philol., Vol. 33 (1912), p. 93 sq. 


V? 13, 34. [Plut.] Strom. 2, dyai 6€ 7d éx rod didlov yoripov Bepyod 
TE Kal Wuxpod Kara THY yéveoty TOddE TOD KOcuOU aToKpLORVaL Kal TVA 
éx rovrov ddroyos opaipay mepipunvar TG wepl THY Yijv dep. ws TG 
bevdpw dowdy. Harwos amoppayelons kai els Tas amoKNeobelons 
kikNous btoaTHvar TOV HALOY Kal THY GEAnVHY Kal TOUS doTEpas. 


The words 76... Yvxypod have been much discussed and. variously 
interpreted. Zeller, I* 220, n. 1, pronounces the text corrupt and 
suggests gyal 6’ éx rob dudiov 7d yovtmov Oepudy Te kal Wuxpor, rejecting 
Neuhauser’s obviously correct proposal to take the genitives Oepyod 
and yWuxpod as depending on yéovyov. Burnet, Early Greek Philo- 
sophy’, p. 66, retaining the traditional text, renders, “Something 
capable of begetting hot and cold was separated off from the eternal.”’ 
If we were dealing with a poet we might take such liberties, but we 
may safely dismiss the interpretation as impossible for prose. Diels 
gives no definite indication of his understanding of the words, but 
claims yévuov as possibly belonging to Anaximander, certainly to 
Theophrastus, referring in support of his contention to Porphyr. De 
Abstin. 2.5. The text of Porphyry, however, throws no light on ours, 
and there is good reason to doubt whether we may attribute the word 
to Theophrastus. In all probability we are dealing with a Stoic 
source, however related to Theophrastus; for yéviyor seems to be 
a congener to the \dyos omepparixds of the Stoics. Cp. Mare. Aurel. 
9.1. 4, Neyw 5€ 76 XpoOae TobTOLs Extons THY KORY Plow avTl TOD oUL- 
Baive éxions kara 7O é&fs Tols yivopevors Kal Emvyivopuevors OpuH TLvE 
apxaig ris mpovolas, Kal’ jy ard Tivos apxhs Opunoey emi rhvde rHv 
diaxdounow, cvdAd\aBodad Twas hoyous THY écopevwy Kal Suvdpers yovisous 
adopicaca imocraceav re Kal peraBodev Kal diadoxdv rowvTav. It 
seems fairly certain that 7d... yov.mov Oeppod re Kal Wuxpod is the 
Stoic dows tn which contains dvvaduer the hot and the cold of the 
cosmos. We thus find masked in Stoic phraseology the ¢icts d6proros 
of Theophrastus. This yorpov Oeppod re kal pvxpod is, at least in 
extent, not identical with the de.pov itself, but was “separated off” 
from it at the origin of our cosmos. It must, therefore, be that por- 
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tion of the &re.pov-apxn which gave rise to the present world. Tan- 
nery, Zeller, Burnet, and others regard é rod dudiou as referring to the 
drepov, thinking perhaps of certain passages referring to Xenophanes, 
Melissus, and Anaxagoras; but Zeller at least perceived that this was 
not to be accepted without considerable violence to the text. I main- 
tain the correctness of my suggestion, On Anaximander, p. 229, n. 2, 
that we are to supply dz6 rod azeipov with dmoxpiOfvar, whether it 
ever stood in the text or not, and that the phrase éx tod dsdiov, which 
stands just where it belongs, means “from eternity.” We are familiar 
with és didiov, “forever,’’ and Marc. Aurel. 2. 14; 4. 21; 10. 5 thrice 
uses é& dsdiov in that sense, and numerous other instances might be 
cited. It happens that I cannot point to another instance of é& Tod 
étdiov, but the analogy of parallel expressions occurring with and 
without the article would render it not at all surprising if such should 
be found in late authors. The expression under consideration may be 
taken with confidence to mean “ The eternal substratum capable by 
dynamic evolution of producing hot and cold.” 

The remainder of this interesting passage also deserves renewed 
consideration. It speaks-of a ‘sphere of flame,’ and this appears to be 
generally accepted as establishing the sphericity of Anaximander’s 
cosmos. Diels has not, to my knowledge, expressed himself in un- 
mistakable terms; but his description of the ¢doyos odatpa as a “ Wa- 
berlohe” would be best taken as applicable to a circle. A conclusion 
so opposed to the apparent meaning of the word cdatpa will surprise 
no one who is familiar with the general ambiguity of words in Greek 
meaning ‘round’ and the uncritical habit among later authors of 
attributing Eudoxian notions to earlier cosmologists and astronomers, 
provided that the remainder of the statement points to a circle rather 
than a sphere. I have no intention of discussing here the whole 
subject, which would require a connected examination of all the data 
of early Greek cosmology, but propose to confine my attention to this 
one passage. It is pertinent, however, to remark that on other 
grounds I have elsewhere found reasons for doubting the correctness 
of the Aristotelian account, which places the earth in Anaximander’s 
scheme at the center of a sphere; for if Aristotle’s authority is accepted 
as final, the interpretation here offered will be ruled out of court 
without a hearing. See my essay, The Aw in Anaximenes and 
Anaximander, Class. Philol., Vol. 1, p. 279 sq., especially p. 281. 

Let us then address ourselves to the text: kal twa é Tobrov pdoyos 
opatpay mepipuivar TG wepl THY Yiv dept ds TH Sevdpw Hrowdy* Forwos 
anoppayelons Kal els Twas arroxAerabeions Kikdous broorhvar Tov Hoy Kal 
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Thy cednvny Kal Tos datepas. The orthodox view appears to be that 
a sphere of flame is somehow exploded and (rather curiously!) reduced 
to a succession of circles of flame confined within an envelope of mist; 
these circles being those which constitute sun, moon, and stars. 
We have come to expect definite analogies and clear ‘ Anschauung’ 
among the early Greek philosophers; and the severe strain which the 
current view puts on the imagination would of itself cast suspicion 
on it. We might nevertheless feel compelled, however reluctantly, 
to accept it, if the details of the account itself pointed to it or were 
even consistent with it. It will probably be conceded that — the 
term o¢aipa apart — it is vastly simpler to conceive of a wide annu- 
lar mass breaking up into annular parts than to imagine the same 
result ensuing from the destruction of a sphere. But as a matter of 
fact our text says nothing that may fairly be interpreted as implying 
the breaking or exploding of the sphere. The crucial words are 
Tepiduyvat and amoppayelons. Perhaps the real force of neither word 
has been appreciated. Here repipvfvar means that the “sphere” at 
first “snugly fitted” or was “closely attached to” the “air” which 
encircles the earth; whereas dmoppayeions states merely that subse- 
quently it became detached, as even a superficial attention to the nor- 
mal meaning of the terms will convince the reader. The contrast 
may be illustrated by Arist. Hist. Animal. 5. 19. 552°3, radra 6€ xpdvov 
MEY TIVO KiVELTAL TpogTEPUKOTA, EreT’ ATOppayerTa HEepEeTat KATA TO VOwp, 
ai kadovpevat doxapides. Besides, droppynyviva: is not the proper word 
to use of the tearing of such an envelope as a sphere of flame; Greek 
writers so use pyyvivat, duappnyvivar, and mepippnyviva, especially 
the last-mentioned, as might be shown by a long list of examples 
derived from Aristotle and other authors. The same general concep- 
tion is implied in the simile as 7G dévdpw Pdrowwv. We may not press 
similes beyond the immediate point of comparison, which in this 
instance is the snugness of the fit; but if one is to press it, it is 
obvious that the bark of a tree is annular rather than spherical. It 
will hardly serve the interest of the objector to refer to Anaximander’s 
notion of the prickly integument of the first animals, V? 17, 18, & 
byp@ yernOijvat Ta wpdta 6Ga dois meprexoueva akavOwoeor... 
Tepippnyvupevov tod pAovod ; for there, as wepippnyvupevov sufficiently 
shows, the conception is altogether different. It is quite possible, as 
later Greek thinkers prove, to conceive of the cosmos and the human 
embryo as equally inclosed in a duyv without pressing the comparison 
beyond reason. JI have noted with some interest another passage in 
which the meaning of dzoppyyvivat has been similarly misconceived. 
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Arist. Hist. Animal. 5.18. 549 31 sq. the spawning of the octopus 
and the development of its young are described. There we read 
550? 3, 7a wey ovv Trav Tod\uTOSwy eb’ Huepas waioTa TevTHKOVTA “yiveTat 
ék rev aroppayevrwv ToduTdia, Kal eképTEeL, Gowen TA Padayyia, TOAAG 
76 \H00s. Professor Thompson in his recent translation renders it 
thus: “Some fifty days later, the eggs burst and the little polupuses 
creep out”? [italics mine]. In fact there is no reference to the bursting 
of the eggs. Aristotle’s meaning is that that which develops into the 
individual polyp becomes detached from the vine-like mass which he 
has previously described, and that the young crawl forth (not from 
the eggs, but) from the hole or vessel in which the spawn was deposited. 

To return to the cosmology of Anaximander: the words kal els twas 
amoxNevobelons xixdovs refer not specifically to c¢atpa but to Pddé. 
The Waberlohe by some means, doubtless identical with that which 
detached the envelope of flame from the envelope of “air” was segre- 
gated into a number of annular masses, each like the earth inclosed 
in an envelope of “air.” This segregation is not specifically mentioned 
but must be inferred; and we can guess only at the immediate cause 
of it. Now it is fairly certain that Anaximander knew the obliquity 
of the ecliptic or, as the early Greeks seem regularly to have called it, 
the inclination or dip of the zodiac or ecliptic. Pliny, as we have 
seen, attached great significance to its discovery, and so far as we 
know all the early Greek philosophers regarded it as an actual dipping 
resulting from some cause subsequently to the origin of the cosmos. 
Such an event would amply explain the initial break between the 
respective envelopes of “air” and flame; what caused the subsequent 
disintegration of the circle of flame into separate rings we do not 
know and perhaps it were idle further to speculate. 


V? 17, 18. Aet. 5.19.4, ’Avaktuavépos & bypS yernOfjvar ra pda 
Ga dots reprexoueva axavOwdeor, mpoBawotans dé THs HAukias 
anoBaivey éml 7d Enpdtepov Kal Tepippynyvuuévov Tod pdowod én’ 
ddiyov peraBidvac. 


In V1 "42 the word xpévoyv was omitted by mistake after én’ dALyov; 
his attention having been called to the omission by me, Diels has re- 
stored itin V’. Ordinarily a fact of this sort would hardly deserve to 
be noted; but since the false reading has found its way into Kranz’s 
Wortindex, s. v. weraGodv, and has been quoted without question by 
various writers, as e. g. by Otto Gilbert, Die meteorol. Theorien des gr. 
Altertums, p. 332, n. 1, and Kinkel, Gesch. der Philos., I. p. 7*, it calls 
for more than a tacit correction. This is the more necessary because 
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the text has been very generally misunderstood and false conclusions 
have been drawn from it. It is perhaps unnecessary to recount in 
detail this chapter of curious errors. I have no means of knowing 
what interpretation Diels now puts on the text; but in the absence 
of any indication in his notes it seems reasonable to assume that he 
still adheres to the view briefly set forth in the index to his Dozo- 
graphi Graect, s. v. wera Body: “mutare vitam [cf. peradcarray].”” This 
may be said to have been the common view of recent interpreters, until 
Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy?, p. 72 sq., correcting the version 
of his first edition, returned to the correct rendering of Brucker, 
“ruptoque cortice non multum temporis supervixisse,” which Teich- 
miiller with characteristic ignorance of Greek sharply condemned, 
Studien zur Gesch. der Begriffe, p. 64, n. Tannery, Pour l’histoire de 
la science helléne, pp. 87 and 117, gives in effect two renderings, each 
incorrect. The important point to note is that #dxia can refer to 
nothing but the age of the individual; and that éa’ ddiyor xpévov can 
have but one meaning, to wit, “for a short time only.” The force 
of werafidvar must, therefore, be determined with reference to these 
known quantities of the problem. This once granted, the decision 
between the rival claims of ritam mutasse and supervixisse is easy and 
certain. To be sure, wera in composition far more frequently implies 
change than it denotes ‘after’; but peradervety is as well attested as 
peradtairav. However if, as seemed plausible from Diels’s earlier 
editions, it were possible to conceive that the correct text was é7’ 
ONiyov werafiavat, one might have inclined to take éx’ ddiyov in the 
sense of “to a small extent,” as in Arist. Meteor. 350? 28 and Mar- 
cellinus, Vita Thucyd. 36, and to interpret pweraSidvar as referring to 
a change in the mode of life. Another possibility, which I have con- 
sidered, would be to take éz’ édtyov and perafidva: in the sense just 
indicated and to read ypévw for xpovov, thus obtaining the sense “they 
changed their mode of life to a small extent in course of time.” This 
suggestion was very tempting to one who was prepared to find an 
anticipation of Darwinism in Anaximander; but against all these 
proposals #Acxia stands with its inexorable veto. The sort of change 
contemplated would require more than one life-time, and #\xia limits 
the action of wera{idvar to the life-period of the individual. We must 
therefore content ourselves with the rendering “As they advanced 
toward maturity the first animals proceeded from the wet on to the 
drier ground and as their integument burst (and was sloughed off) 
they survived but a little while.” Perhaps this interpretation may 
be further supported by a comparison of the view thus obtained with 
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that of the origin of animal life attributed to Archelaus, V? 324, 18, 

mept 6€ S@wv hyoir, drt Oepuacvouerns THs Yijs TO TP@Tov év TA KaTW pepeL, 

brov 76 Oeppov Kai To Puxpdv éuiovyero, dvepaivero Ta TE GAXA (Ga OANA 

Kal of GvOpwrot, &ravra THY abtay dlarray Exovra Ex THs iAVOs TpEPOuEva 
zs A ¥ tr A 4+ * Pal i oS - Ua L L 

(av 6€ ddXtyoxpovea)* borepor dé adrots 7 &E GAANAWY Yéveots oUVETTN. 


c. 3. Anaximenes. 


V? 17, 37. odros dpxiy dépa eivev Kal TO &retpor. 


In his note in V® Diels says: “Missverstandnis oder Verderbnis 
statt kal rodrov dmepov.”’ This suggestion is plausible, but far from 
certain. As I showed in my study of adpxn, On Anaximander, various 
vestiges of an earlier cosmological, non-metaphysical, sense of that 
word survive in Aristotle; it can hardly be thought impossible that 
the same should be true of Theophrastus, from whom this statement 
of Diogenes ultimately derives. Indeed, as we shall see when we 
discuss Diogenes’s account of the cosmology of Leucippus (ep. p. 732, 
on V? 343, 1), there is at least one such vestige, though almost obliter- 
ated by the unintelligence of excerptors or copyists. But, leaving 
that for the present aside, we are credibly informed that Anaximenes 
regarded the outer “air” as boundless, upon which fact Diels relies 
for his proposed correction; and we know that Anaximenes held the 
doctrine of the cosmic respiration, in accordance with which the 
cosmos subsists, as it arises, by receiving its substance from the 
encircling d&epev in the form of rvedua or breath. This rved}ua comes 
from and returns to the ae:pov, which is therefore nothing else but an 
px} kal mnyn, or reservoir, of mvejua. We thus have a complete 
parallel, so far as concerns the rvedya-éyp, to the doctrine of the 
early Pythagoreans reported by Aristotle. Cp. my Antecedents of 
Greck Corpuscular Theories, p. 139 sq. In V* IJ. 354, 16 sq. Diels has 
corrected the text of Aristotle along the lines I suggested. I cannot, 
however, approve of the bracketing of xpdvov, ib. 22, as proposed by 
Diels. 


V? 18, 30 sq. Hippolytus, Ref. 1.7. 


The corrupt state of the text of Hippolytus’s Philosophumena, 
especially in the first book, is well known. With the aid of Cedrenus 
Diels has been able to set many passages right; yet much remains 
to be done. In 1. 7, the chapter devoted to Anaximenes, several 
additions or interpolations which ought to be removed or bracketed 
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still encumber the text, though we cannot determine to whom they 
are due. Diels formerly bracketed auxvorarov (V? 18, 39), but now 
contents himself with characterizing it as an inaccuracy of the late 
compiler. There are, however, two larger additions which are false 
and misleading. V? 18, 31, dépa ameipov edn rHv dapxnv evar, @& od 
Ta Ylvomeva Kal Ta YEeyovora Kal Ta éEgdmeva Kal Geovs Kal 
Geta yivecOat, Ta 5€ Nowa &k T&v rovrov [so Diels, following C: 
rovrwy T] aroyovwv. It is obvious that in the statement of Theoph- 
rastus the dméyovo were those of the first generation, and not the 
absurd list we here have presented to us. The primary forms of 
existence are afterwards mentioned, V? 18, 35-40: the report of 
Theophrastus is even better preserved by Cic. Acad. 2. 37. 118 (V? 19, 
16), “ Anaximenes infinitum aéra, sed ea, quae ex eo orerentur, defi- 
nita: gignt autem terram, aquam, ignem, tum ex iis omnia. The 
variant readings above noted are probably due to the intrusion of the 
impertinent clause, which clearly does not derive from Theophrastus. 
Whether Hippolytus or some other made the addition I find it diffi- 
cult to decide. A second instance of the same kind occurs V? 18, 35, 
xweloOa dé det’ ob yap peraBaddrew boa peraBadde, et pt) KLVOtTO. 
This sentence is awkward and intervenes between two parts of the 
exposition of the changes to which “air” is subject. What we expect 
from Theophrastus is something about the xivyots didios, and doubt- 
less he did refer to it here. The clause xivetoOar 6€ dei in all probabil- 
ity is sound and derives from him; but the sentence od yap. . . 
xwotro introduces a foreign element. Perhaps Hippolytus found it 
in his immediate source. 

I add here a note on V? 19, 2, where the MSS read dveuous 6€ yevva- 
cba, drav éxmemvuKvwpevos 6 ahp apawleis dépnrar, and Diels prints 
bray H memuxvwpevos 6 ap Kal wobels depnrar. This reading seems to 
me to depart farther than necessary from the MS. text. I would 
propose érav } 7. 6 ap 7 dpawlels depnrar. Though a greater degree 
of rarefaction or condensation would, according to Anaximenes, re- 
sult in fire or cloud respectively, it does not appear why he might 
not have held that a more moderate change in either direction gave 
rise to wind. 

c.11. XKenophanes. 


V? 34,16. Diog. L. 9.19, (¢not) 7a védn cvviotacba: Tis ad’ Alou 
arpldos avadepoperns Kai aipobons avr a eis TO meptexov. 


Diels still regards this doxography preserved by Diogenes as de- 
rived from Theophrastus through the biographical line of tradition. 
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The whole account is, as Diels, Doxographt Graeci, p. 168, pointed out, 
remarkable for its curious statements. I confess that, if it be really 
derived from Theophrastus, it seems to me to have suffered changes 
similar in character to those of the doxography of Hippolytus (V? 41, 
25 sq.), which owes much of its data to the Pseudo-Aristotelian 
treatise De Melisso, Xenophane, Gorgia. But first let us speak of 
the passage transcribed above. What Xenophanes taught concerning 
the origin of clouds is clearly stated by Aet. 3. 4. 4 (V? 48, 20), 
avedKouevov yap ék THs Oadarrys TOD bypov TO YAUKU dia THY AeTTOMEPELAY 
dtaxpivouevov véedn TE TvVLoTavELY durxAOvMEVoY Kal KaTacTafew SuBpous 
bad muAjoews Kal Statpifew Ta Tvebuara. Cp. also fr. 30. It is clear 
that Theophrastus simply stated the theory of the meteoric process, ac- 
cording to which clouds originate from vapors rising under the action 
of solar heat and lifting skyward. In the text of Diogenes we readily 
note two inaccuracies. We should doubtless read i@’ for a¢’, since 
vapors rising from the sun are sheer nonsense. The other difficulty 
is at first more puzzling; for a vapor lifting clouds skyward is non- 
sense likewise. The vapor condensed to mist or fog (6ucxAobpevov) is 
cloud. I therefore suggested to Professor Diels that we bracket aira 
and take aipovens in its intransitive sense: he records, but does not 
accept, the proposal in his third edition. It is at once clear that this 
would remove all difficulties from the passage. Probably Professor 
Diels was doubtful about the intransitive use of aipw, which the lexica 
almost entirely ignore. Of that usage I gave examples in a Note on 
Menander, Epitrepontes 103 sq., published in Berl. Philol. Wochenschr., 
1909, No. 16, col. 509 sq. I there cited Plato, Phaedr. 248 A, Arist. 
Respir. 475° 8 and 479 26, Sophocl. Philoct. 1330. To these in- 
stances I would now add Sophocl. O. R. 914 and the Schol. to 
Sophocl. ad loc. and p. 239, 4; Proclus in Tim. J. 78, 2 Diehl. 
Other examples, concerning which there may be some doubt, I now 
omit, but may recur to the subject another time. There can be no 
question, therefore, that aipev was used intransitively, and in our 
passage the change appears to be demanded by the sense. Probably 
some one not familiar with the usage added aira in order to supply 
an object, but in so doing he gave us nonsense. 

In this same paragraph occur the words (V? 34, 18) ddov dé épav Kat 
ddov axovev, 1) MEvToL avamvetyv. I discussed this passage briefly 
in Antecedents of Greek Corpuscular Theories, p. 137 sq., pointing out 
its agreement with Plato, Tim. 32 C-33C. I ought in justice to say 
that the parallel had been previously noted by Tannery, Pour I’ histoire 
de la sctence helléne, p. 121, though the fact had slipped from my memory. 
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Since my previous discussion I have come to doubt whether the words 
of the Timaeus may be used to support the statement of Diogenes. 
About the agreement itself there can be no question. Plato does not, 
however, mention Xenophanes, and there is no indication in his text 
that what he says is to be taken as a correct statement of his doctrine. 
If we were quite sure that the report of Diogenes came materially 
unchanged from Theophrastus, the parallel would unquestionably 
prove that Xenophanes expressly denied the doctrine of the cosmic 
respiration. Tannery would then be justified in holding, as he did, 
that the brief notice of Diogenes was a precious document showing 
beyond question that Xenophanes was engaged in a sharp polemic 
against the Pythagoreans, whose doctrine, amply attested by Aristotle, 
he emphatically denied. Tannery’s position would be untenable 
except on the assumption that Pythagoras himself proposed the 
theory of cosmic respiration: the testimony of Aristotle, however, 
who refers (as always) not to Pythagoras but to the Pythagoreans, 
is scarcely adequate to establish it. On the other hand, as has already 
been said, the accuracy and integrity of the account of Diogenes is 
subject to grave suspicion. The statement with which it opens, that 
Xenophanes held the doctrines of the four physical elements (crovxeta) 
and of innumerable worlds, cannot be reconciled with other data 
unquestionably derived from Theophrastus. Again, the sentence 
V? 34,19, mpGros re dmwedqvato br Tay 7d ywopevov POaprov éort, in 
which Otto Gilbert, Die meteorol. Theorien des gr. Altertums, p. 98, 
n. 1, sees “nur ein ungenauer Ausdruck fiir die Riickbildung der 
Elemente in den Urstoff” (!), appears to be nothing but an echo of 
the anecdote related by Arist. Rhet. 2.23 1399> 6 (V? 35, 21), ofov 
Eevoparns ereyev dru “dpoiws dcefotow of yevéobar Packovtes Tovs Geods 
Tots amobavety Neyovow,” and of De Melisso, Xenophane, Gorgia, 977 
14 sq., which latter passage in turn incorporates arguments derived 
from Plato. This fact should give us pause, and suggests that 
Diogenes’s account of the philosophy of Xenophanes is derived from 
a source which, like that of Hippolytus (V? 41, 25 sq.) and Simplicius 
(V? 40, 21 sq.), sought to eke out the scanty Theophrastean summary 
with information coming from the spurious De Melisso, Xenophane, 
Gorgia, and ultimately from the Timaeus and Parmenides of Plato. 
J am therefore inclined to believe that the statement of Diogenes, 
Lt} wévroe avamveiv, rests solely on the Timaeus, which the compiler 
regarded as a trustworthy source for the philosophy of Xenophanes. 

I may add a brief note on the word mpéros in the sentence just 
quoted (V? 34, 19). Diels long ago observed that the claim of 
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Xenophanes to be the originator of this doctrine is absurd and opposed 
to statements of Aristotle and Theophrastus. How came the claim 
to be made? During the sixth and fifth centuries B. C., as we well 
know, much interest attached to the inventors of contrivances and 
the first propounders of ideas, as was entirely natural in the fine burst 
of individualism characteristic of the epoch. We commonly think of 
the passionate quest for edpyuara during the Alexandrian Age, but 
Herodotus (1.25; 1.171; 2.4; 2.24; 2.109; 3.181; 4.42; 4.44) and 
the earlier logographers display the same interest. The exaggerations 
to which claims of this nature led have been well illustrated by Pro- 
fessor J. S. Reid, Lucretiana, Harvard Studies in Class. Philol., 
Vol. 22 (1911), p. 1 sq. in his note on Lucret. 1, 66 sq. Certain 
peculiarities of phrase used in such connections deserve attention. 
Thus Herod. 1.25 says, [AavKov rod Xiov, ds potvos 6) ravrwv dvOpo- 
Tov odnpov Ko\Anow é&eDpe, using podvos, where we might have ex- 
pected mp&7os, to denote the sole original authorship of Glaucus. 
When data were collected for the later compilations such turns may 
have given rise to errors. In some such way we may perhaps account 
for the embarrassment of Simplicius (V? 18, 19) in regard to Anaxi- 
menes: émi yap rovrov wovov Oeddpactos ... THY wavwow eipnKe Kal 
mixvacwy, dfjdov dé ws Kal of GAOL TH wavdryre Kal wuKvdryTL expavro. 
Here Diels formerly accepted Usener’s suggestion of rpérov for pdvou, 
but has latterly with good reason returned to the MS. reading, which 
the context requires. 


V? 36. De Melisso, Xenophane, Gorgia 977° 18, rabra yap &ravra 
Tots ye loos Kal dGpotws brapxew Tpds aAAnAG. 


Here Diels follows the reading of L, except that he rightly changes 
Tatra to ravra: R, which is second only to L, gives icois # dpuotos. 
Probably neither reading is correct. Arist. De Gen. et Corr. 1. 7. 
323 5 has mévra yap dpolws brapxew rabra rots dpoios. Both pas- 
sages, however, rest upon Plato, Parm. 139 E-140 D, where the 
implications of the duovov and dvduoov are first considered, then those 
of the icov and duoov. In view of this fact I think we should read 
Tots ye toows Kal <6potos> dpotws. 


c.12. Heraclitus. 


V? 61, 35. Fr. 1, dxolwy eye Sinyeduae Starpéwy exacrov Kara dbow 
Kal Ppatwv Sxws Exel. 


These words have been variously interpreted. So far as I am aware 
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everybody has regarded dicts as meaning “nature” in some one of 
its numerous acceptations and éxacrov as being the immediate object 
of darpéwy. With respect to neither word, I believe, is the current 
opinion correct. The phrase éxacrov kara gia, which has been misin- 
terpreted in various connections, means “each after its kind.” We 
shall have to discuss a similar phrase in Empedocles, fr. 110, 5. The 
object of dsarpéwy, as of denyeduat, is contained in 6xoiwv, which ékacrov 
distributes: “ Making trial of such arguments and facts as I recount, 
distinguishing them each after its own kind and declaring the nat- 
ure of each.” I have rendered dxws éxer ambiguously with “nature,” 
for the phrase occurs frequently in Hippocrates where the gvo.s of 
things is to be explained, when nothing but the context, and often 
not even that, makes it possible to decide whether ¢tovs has regard 
primarily to the process of growth or to the constitution of the thing 
in which the process eventuates. In this fragment the precise impli- 
cation of dxws éxe cannot be determined; below (V? 91, 23) in Epi- 
charmus, fr. 4, 6, we shall find an instance of ws éye in which the 
process is obviously intended. I referred briefly to this question in 
my Ilepi Bicews, p. 126, n. 180 and p. 127, n. 185, and illustrated the 
scientific ideal of dividing and simplifying complex problems by 
distinguishing between classes and individuals, ibid. pp. 123-125. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy text is the following, Hippocr. Ilepi 
duairns d&€wv, 1 (2.226 L.), drdp ov6€ wepl Siairns of apxator Evveypayar 
oldev a&kov OYou, Kairor méya TODTO TaphKay. Tas wevTor ToUTpOTIAS 
Tas & éxaoTn Tv volowy Kal THY TodvaxXLOiny abréwy OvK HYyVvOEOY EvtoL* 
Tovs b€ apiWuors ExdaTou THY vovoenudaTov capa Ppdavew eedovtes, odk dpO&s 
éypayav: py yap ovx evapiOunrov ely, el TovTew Tis Onuavetrar THY TOV 
KaMvOVT@Y VOUTOY, TH ETEpov ETEpov Siadepey TL, Kal, HY uy TWUTO vobonua 
doxén evar, pr TwiTO ovvoMa Exe. 


V? 65,10. Fr. 18, éay wa) dara, dvedticrov obk éEevpnoer, dveEepev- 
yytov éov Kal &ropov. 


Here, as in fr. 27, Diels and Nestle translate \7oyac with “hope.” 
Burnet here renders the word with “expect,” there with “look for,” 
in either case correctly. J am not sure, however, that he understands 
our fragment as I do. It is well known that é\mis may signify any 
degree of expectation ranging from vague surmise to lively hope or 
fear. In reading this fragment I am constantly reminded of a story 
which Tyndall tells of Faraday, who required to be told precisely 
what to look for before observing an experiment which was in prep- 
aration. All scientific observation, whether assisted or not assisted by 
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carefully controlled experimentation, presupposes an éA\ais — surmise 
or clearly formulated anticipation — of that which observation will 
show. ‘To form such a conception is to exercise the scientific imagina- 
tion, and the findings anticipated assume the shape of a theory or an 
hypothesis. Early Greek philosophy was so prolific of nothing else 
as of hypotheses, and the philosophy of Heraclitus in particular is 
nothing but a bold hypothesis, whatever concrete observations may 
have led him to propound it. Now, that is precisely what I conceive 
our fragment to mean: “ Except a man venture a surmise, he will not 
discover that which he has not surmised; for tt is undiscoverable and 
baffling.” Fr. 123, dvows xptbarecOar gide?, ‘the processes of nature 
are not to be read by him who runs, for the true inwardness of things 
does not appear on the surface’, is probably to be understood in the 
same sense; for dpyovin adavis bavepfs xpeitrwy (fr. 54). So, too, fr. 86, 
amiotin duaduyyaver uy yeyvwokeoOat, probably refers not to faith in a 
dogma or a revelation but to the scientific faith which is the evidence 
of things not seen. 


V? 64,1. Fr. 10, cvvayres dda Kal obx Oda, cvudepdpevov dradepd- 
Levov, ovvgdov diGdov, kai éx wavrwr ev Kal e& évds TavTA. 


I do not recall seeing anywhere a reference to the evident reminis- 
cence of this fragment in Seneca, De Otio, 5. 6, utrum contraria inter 
se elementa sint, an non pugnent, sed per diversa conspirent. 


V? 66, 13. Fr. 28, doxedvrwy yap 6 Sokiuwraros ywmoKe puddocev* 
kal pevTor kat Otkn KaTadnperac Wevdav réxrovas Kal maprupas, 6 
’"Edéows dnow. 


The text of this fragment is regarded by all critics as desperate, 
and desperate measures have been taken to restore it. I have no 
desire to canvass them, but shall offer an interpretation which, with a 
minimal alteration, appears to render it intelligible and quite as 
defensible as the texts obtained by introducing more radical changes. 
First of all, it seems clear that yap is due to Clement, who quotes 
the sentence, and must be set aside as not belonging to Heraclitus. 
This is the view of Bywater, who omits the word. If that be true, 
what is there to hinder our taking doxedvrwy as an imperative? It 
wants a subject, but that was doubtless supplied by the context from 
which the sentence was obviously wrested. A plausible conjecture is 
made possible by the reference in the last clause to the inventors and 
supporters of lies, who are clearly contrasted with those who receive 
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the philosopher’s scornful permission to hold an opinion. If doxedvrwy 
has that meaning, it is transitive as in Herod. 9. 65, doxéw 6é, et re 
Tept Tv Oeiwy mpnyuatwv Soxéey det. Whether we shall read 6 for 6 
or assume that 6 was omitted by haplography before 6 doxiuwraros 
is difficult to decide; for, as Diels has remarked, Heraclitus is spar- 
ing in the use of the article. I incline to insert <é>, or possibly <a>, 
the only change I consider necessary in the text. Critics appear to 
consider ywwoxe puddocev impossible or unintelligible. It is well 
known, however, that of6a and érioraya: are used with the infinitive 
in the sense of “knowing how” to do anything, and in some cases the 
nuance given by these verbs is so slight as to be best disregarded 
in translating the thought into English. It is difficult to see why 
ywwoxw should not be used in the same construction as oféa and 
éxiorapat. In fact we have two passages which are calculated to 
support the assumption that it was so used. Sophocl. Ant. 1087, 


iva 
Tov Gupuov OvTOS és VewTEpous a7 
kal yv@ Tpepe THY yAQooay hovxwrépav. 


Eurip. Bacch. 1341, 
el 6€ awppovety 
éyvw8’, br’ obk HOEAETE, TOV Atos “yovov 
eVdatmovetT’ ay chupaxov KeKTyHEVOL. 


Goodwin, Greek Moods and Tenses, 915, 3 (c), mentions the first 
passage only and takes yeyrwoxw (éyvwy) in the sense of “learning.” 
The ingressive aorist naturally bears this sense; but it does not ex- 
clude the same construction with the present, as may be seen by 
comparison with éiorauat, which shows the same meaning in the 
ingressive aorist, Herod. 3. 15, ei 6€ kal AmioTHOn uh To\UTPAYyOvEELY. 
This line of argument would perhaps not suffice to justify a conjec- 
tural introduction of ywwoxe into the text, but it is an adequate 
defense of a MS. reading. We have then to consider the meaning of 
guddooev. Here we are thrown upon the fragment itself as our only 
resource, since the verb has a great variety of meanings. There seems 
to be a slight clue in the last clause. Diels appears to be right in 
assuming that Homer, Hesiod, and the like, are the Pevdav réxroves 
kal paprupes. If this conjecture be true, it is not difficult to see that 
Wevdav réxrovas characterizes them as inventors of lies, and that 
yevdGv pwdprupas can hardly mean those who commit perjury, but 
must rather refer to the witness they bear to falsehoods by recording 
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them in their verse. In other words, the woe pronounced upon the 
poets is for originating and perpetuating false views, whether they 
relate to the gods, to the desirability of banishing discord, or what not. 
But ¢uAaocew does bear this precise sense of “perpetuating,” and we 
may be justified in accepting it as referring to the wapddoars of poetical 
tradition. I think it probable that 6 doxiuararos refers to Homer as 
the coryphaeus of the group of false teachers of the multitude whom 
Heraclitus is denouncing, and that the epithet signifies nothing more 
than that he is held in the highest esteem, although fr. 57 would per- 
haps rather suggest Hesiod. The subject of doxedvrwy, then, is the 
uncritical multitude, who live according to the tradition of the fathers 
(fr. 74) and may be pardoned for what they do in ignorance, though 
woe shall be unto those through whom offence cometh. Accordingly 
I should translate the fragment rather freely somewhat after this 
manner: “ Ay, let them think as he who is most highly esteemed among 
them contrives to report; but verily, judgment shall overtake those who 
anvent and attest falsehoods.” It is hardly necessary to add that 
Heraclitus was not threatening Homer with hell-fire, as Clement 
would have us suppose. 


V? 68, 11. Fr. 41, & 76 coddy, émioracbar yrmpnv, drén exvBEpvnce 
Tarra dua TavTwr. 


Here I accept the text, but not the interpretation of Diels, who 
renders the fragment thus: “In Einem besteht die Weisheit, die 
Vernunft zu erkennen, als welche alles und jedes zu lenken weiss.” 
Nestle translates yrounv with “Geist”; and Burnet, with “thought.” 
In order to arrive at the thought of Heraclitus, it is needful first of all 
to note how in a number of his fragments, which are concerned with 
his conception of true wisdom, he surcharges with meaning the terms 
for knowledge in contradistinction to sense-perception or opinion. 
Fr. 17, ob yap ¢povéover tovadra roddol, dxdco: [so Diels, V*] éyxupetour, 
obd€ wabovres yivwoKovary, éwurotot dé Soxéovat, “The majority of man- 
kind [this, I think must be the meaning of roA)ol, whether or not with 
Bergk we add oi], so far as they meet such problems, do not compre- 
hend them even when instructed, though they think they do.” Fr. 34, 
“They that lack understanding (a£bvero.) hear, but are like unto them 
that are deaf.” Fr. 35, “Men who are lovers of wisdom must have 
acquired true knowledge of full many matters” (ei pada moAdOv 
toropas efvat). But Heraclitus is well aware that much instruction 
(cp. wabdrres, fr. 17) does not impart understanding (fr. 40, roduwadin 
voov exe ob diddoKxer* “Holodov yap dv édidate xal TvOaydpny abris re 
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Eevodavea, te kal ‘Exaratov), else would the champions of the new, 
self-styled fcropin and Hesiod, their coryphaeus, have got under- 
standing. The same pregnancy of meaning as in fr. 17 attaches to 
yiwwoxe in fr. 108, to be discussed more at length below, and in fr. 57, 
where Heraclitus says that Hesiod, whom men regard as most knowing, 
did not really comprehend (ovx« éyivwoxev) day and night; for, contrary 
to his opinion, they are one. It is thus clearly shown that by under- 
standing Heraclitus means a cognitive faculty or act which penetrates 
beyond superficial differences and distinctions, present to sense and 
uncritical fancy, to an inner core of truth, and is characterized by 
the apprehension of a fundamental unity. Again, the same point of 
view finds expression in fr. 56, where he likens mankind, readily duped 
when it comes to a true understanding of the surface show of things 
(dénrarnvrat of 4vOpwror tpds THY yvGou t&v davepdv), to Homer, who 
could not read a foolish riddle propounded to him by gamins. Above, 
in discussing fr. 18, I have already touched on fr. 86,amorin diaduyyaver 
way yeyveoxeoOar, maintaining that Heraclitus meant to imply that the 
true meaning of things is missed for want of a confident act of imagi- 
native anticipation, whereby that which does not obtrude itself on our 
senses is brought home to the understanding. It is perhaps not too 
fanciful to detect the same distinction between sense and under- 
standing, where understanding involves the synthesis of apperception, 
in fr. 97, ives yap xataBaifovow ay av ph yuwoxwor. Heraclitus 
would thus be merely repeating the distinction of Alemaeon, fr. 1? 
(V2 103, 25), &vOpwrov yap onor trav Addwv (sc. Cahwv) Sradepery Sre 
povoy Evvinat, Ta 5’ GAda alcbdverat per, ov Evvinor 6é. 

Returning now to fr. 41 after a considerable détour, we naturally 
pause again before the phrase éxicrac@ar yvwpnv, which is the real 
crux. Scholars appear to be fairly unanimous in holding that, whether 
it means “ Vernunft,” “Geist,” or “thought,” yvwyny is an accusative 
of the external object, being, in fact, the divine entity which rules 
the world. Heraclitus 6 xvxyrjs does not much encourage fine dis- 
tinctions, but to me this interpretation seems to yield a Stoic rather 
than a Heraclitean thought. In obvious reminiscence of our frag- 
ment and of fr. 32, é 76 coddy podvov déeyeoOar otk eOeder Kal EEdee 
Znvos dvoua, Cleanthes, H. in Iov. 30 could say, 


dos 6€ KUpHoaL 
yrauns, h mlovvos od dixns pera wavTa KuBepras. 


But Cleanthes was clearly writing from a different, and a later, 
point of view, for which the ovx é@édec of Heraclitus had no real 
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significance. Following him and having regard to Antipho Soph. fr. 1 
(V? 591, 18, yrmpn yerwoxe, and V? 592, 4, yraun vBcar) one might 
incline to propose to emend yrwynv and read yroun érioracba in Hera- 
clitus. I should regard that, however, as an error; for I hold that 
yvepnv is an accusative of the inner object. In other words, ériora- 
oOat yvapnyv is a periphrasis for yuwoxev. In the time of Heraclitus 
éxioracba had not yet acquired the technical sense which it later 
bore in philosophical prose: in fr. 57, robrov éricravra thetora, eidévar, 
it means to “fancy ”’; in fr. 19, dxodoat ovk emiorapevor ob6’ elretv, to 
“be skillful.” The latter sense is common from Homer onward, the 
former in Herodotus. It is not surprising, therefore, that Heraclitus 
should wish to reinforce it with a cognate substantive. A similar turn 
recurs in Ion of Chios, fr. 4 (V? 222, 28 sq.), 


Os 6 wey Hvopen TE Kekaopevos HOE Kal aidot 
kal POiuevos Puxf Tepmvov exe Bioror, 

elwep IvOaryopns ériuws 6 codds Tepl TavTwv 
avOporuv yropwas Hoee xakeuaber. 


Here Diels, whose emendation, #éee for ede I heartily approve, 
renders yvapas Hoee kageuabev with “ Einsichten erworben und erforscht 
hat.” I believe we have a sort of hysteron proteron, and that Ion 
(for, herein differing from Diels, I believe the verses are his) meant 
“af Pythagoras was well informed and really knew whereof he spoke.” 
This interpretation of Ion’s phrase is proved correct beyond a doubt 
by Theognis, 59, 


a&dAHAous 6° arar@ow em’ AdANAoLor YeAGvTes, 
obre Kak@v yrapas eidoTes ot’ ayabdv. 


The couplet was reproduced with slight modifications by an unintel- 
ligent imitator, Theognis 1113, 


a&dAHAous 6” araravres er’ ANANAOLOL YeABour, 
ot’ ayabdy urnuny eddres odTE KaKaV. 


Here we must without doubt adopt Hecker’s emendation yvapnv for 
pvaunv. The imitator did not perceive the true significance of the 
original, which sought to hold up to scorn the blissful Edenic ignor- 
ance of good and evil characteristic of the new-made lords of Megara, 
who but recently, clad in goat-skins, lived like pasturing deer in the 
wilds without the city walls, but now in the city light-heartedly hood- 
wink one another. Clearly yvapas eidévar is a mere periphrasis for 
eidevar. A similar reinforcement of e/dévat occurs in the LXX. account 
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of Eden, Gen. 2. 9, 76 EvAov Tod eldevat yrwordoy Kadod Kal rovnpod, 
where, but for the confirmation of the MS. text by Philo Jud. 1. 55, 
27, one might be inclined to suspect that yvwordy was a corruption of 
yveow or yrwounv. If Ion’s phrase reminds us of such Homeric locu- 
tions as vonwara #dn (8 121) and ujdea ofde (Z 363), we find something 
closely analogous to that of Heraclitus in Plato, Apol. 20 E, ob yap 67 
éywye abriy (sc. riv codiav) éxicrauat. In this last phrase, however, 
the comparison with 20 D, xvévvetw rairnv eivar copds, may suggest 
that Plato had in mind the old force of éricrac@a, “be skillful.” 
However, Theognis 564, codinvy mwacav émordyevov, has the same 
construction. Cp. ibid. 1157. If, then, we so interpret éricrac@at 
yvapnv, we cannot take the relative 67éy so closely with yvwpnv as the 
ordinary view requires. I should rather say that 6rén was roughly 
equivalent to 4 ye, quippe quae, as dors in fr. 57 means ut pote qui, 
and render the fragment somewhat as follows: “One thing only ts 
wisdom: to get Understanding: she it is that pervades all things and 
governs all.” 


V? 69,2. Fr. 48, 7 ody rokp dvoua Bios, Epyov dé Oavaros. 


Diels, Die Anfiinge der Philologie bet den Griechen, Neue Jahrbiicher, 
xxv (1910), I. Abteilung, p. 3, says, “Der Gleichklang der Worte 
Bids (Pfeil) und Bios (Leben) war ihm ein ausseres Zeichen fiir seine 
Lehre, dass die Gegensitze Leben and Tod im Grunde eins seien.” 
Zeller I, 640, n. 2, expresses himself in much the same way. I have 
no desire to controvert this interpretation, so far as it goes; but it 
seems to me that the words of Heraclitus imply much more. In V* 
Diels properly refers to Hippocrates, [epi rpodijs, 2 (V? 86, 1 sq.), Toop 
od rpoph, fy un Sivnrat, ob Tpod1) Tpodh, Hv oldv TE 7 TPEpEy * ovvO“A TpOPh, 
épyov 6é obxi* Epyov rpogdn, obvoua dé obxi. With this passage of un- 
doubtedly Heraclitean origin we should take fr. 37, sues caeno, cohor- 
tales aves pulvere vel cinere lavari; for the thought apparently is 
that mud and dust are not édvdéuare water, but are épyw identical 
withit. Fr. 13, det yap rov yaplevra unre puTa&v pnre abxpetv unre BopBdpe 
xaipev Kad’ ‘Hpdxderov, where BopBopw xaipew alone seems to belong 
to Heraclitus, may conceivably have reference to the same problem, 
the philosopher meaning to imply that we should call things and men 
by names conformable to their épyov: by their fruits ye shall know 
them! Plotinus Enn. 1. 6. 6, éo7e yap 67, ws 6 madatds Oyos, Kal 7) 
cwppootvn kal } dvdpeia kai raca aper) Kabapots Kal h Ppdvynots al7y* did 
kal ai rederal dpbds alvirrovrar Tov pu) KexaBappévov kal ets [an év?] Géov 
xelcecOar ev BopBdpw, bre 76 uw} KaBapdv BopBopw bid Kaxnv idrov* ota 41 
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xal des, ob Kafapal To cGua, Xaipover 7d Tovolrw, obviously glancing at fr. 
13, suggests the possibility that Heraclitus used the words in connec- 
tion with a discussion of the mysteries, with the intent of which he 
seems to have been satisfied, while he denounced their forms. Thus, 
fr. 5, xabaipovrar 6’ &ANws alware prarvduevor olov el tis mydov euBas 
TAG amoviforro, we find a context in which he may have distin- 
guished between the form and the substance, the dvoua and the 
épyov. Bethat asit may, there is abundant evidence that Heraclitus 
had grasped the fruitful principle that the true nature of a thing is 
to be understood in relation to its function or épyov. We are familiar 
enough with his interest in etymologies, which reveals the desire to 
detect the true meaning of objects in the derivation of their names; 
but the study of homonyms, which our fragment reveals, almost 
necessarily involved a corresponding attention to synonyms, in which 
words of very different origin and etymology are shown to have a 
common meaning. The test of identity or difference of meaning 
Heraclitus found in the épyov of the thing. Plato, in a passage clearly 
under the influence of Heraclitus, Crat. 394 A sq., develops this two- 
fold principle, which underlies the study of homonyms and synonyms, 
referring to the law of uniformity in nature, in accordance with which 
like begets like, and concludes therefrom that, as the physician recog- 
nizes drugs by their physiological action (dtvayis = épyov), not allowing 
himself to be deceived by their several disguises, so the philosopher 
must apply the same name to parent and offspring, or at any rate he 
must learn to detect the identity of concepts by whatever names they 
may go. Plato is obviously developing ideas derived from Heraclitus, 
partly such as are expressed in the fragments above cited, partly 
those of fr. 67, which we shall presently discuss more at length. In 
Tim. 50 A-51 B Plato combines in a highly suggestive way Heracli- 
tean and Eleatic concepts, very much as he develops the law of 
uniformity, mentioned in the Cratylus, into the principle of interac- 
tion (srovetv kai racxew) in Gorg. 476 B sq. In the living tissue of so 
vital a tradition as Greek philosophy presents we expect to find con- 
tinuous developments of this kind. What is more difficult is the task 
of discriminating the stages marked by the individuals who contributed 
to the total result. In regard to the particular question with which 
we are now concerned, it is clear that Heraclitus and the Heracliteans 
laid the foundations for the Socratic procedure of definition by noting 
the essential importance of the épyov in determining the meaning of 
a concept. It was Socrates, however, who elaborated the method of 
definition on the basis of dialectic, thus in turn laying the foundations 
of the science of logic. 
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V? 69, 10. Fr. 50, ‘Hpdxderros wey ody <ty> now elva ro ray 
Otaiperov addtaiperov, yevnrov ayevyntov, Ovyrdv abdvarov, Noyov aidva, 
Tarépa viov, Gedy dixatov’ ok éuod, AAAA TOD Adyou aKovGarTas duO- 
Royety copov ori ev Tavra eivat 6 ‘Hpaxdertos yor. 


It is agreed that the authentic words of Heraclitus begin with oi« 
éuod: what precedes we owe to Hippolytus, who obviously modeled 
his introductory statement on fr. 67. The comparison of the two 
passages shows that Bergk’s <éy>, which Diels adopts, is unneces- 
sary. The predicates of 7d way are, as one sees at a glance, arranged 
in contrasted pairs. In the fourth pair, \dyos is of course the intelli- 
gible principle, virtually the xdcyuos vonrés, opposed to aiwy which is 
the xdcyos aicOyrds. The next pair, rarépa vidv, is of course of Chris- 
tian origin. Apparently the last, Gedy dixavov, has puzzled Professor 
Diels; for he now (V%) proposes to insert [éécxov] after Stxaov. I 
long ago saw that this pair was suggested to Hippolytus or his source 
by Plato, Crat. 412 C-413 D, but had taken for granted that this 
was a matter of common knowledge and not worthy of special notice, 
until Diels’s note undeceived me. I observe that Otto Gilbert, Griech. 
Religionsphilosophie, p. 62, n. 1, also noticed the connection. He there 
proposes a different interpretation of aiwv, but his suggestion I take 
to be too clearly mistaken to require refutation. In reference to Gedy 
dixaov, it ought to be said that Hippolytus possibly wrote duaidyv (= 
Hdov), and that dtxavov may be due to the copyist; but there is no 
sufficient justification for making a change in the text. Diels is 
probably right in adopting Miller’s efvau for the etdévar of Par.; but 
eidevar may possibly have been originally a gloss on éuodoyetv; for if 
émodoyety is sound it must be interpreted here, as in fr. 51, with 
reference to Heraclitean etymology, as “sharing in the (a) common 
doyos.” 


V? 71,15. Fr. 67, 6 deds Huépn ebdpdvn, xexucrv OEpos, wddEnos elphyn, 
Kopos Nyuds (TavavTia &ravra* otros 6 vods), aAdoLodTraL é 
dkworep <r p>, drdray ovppryf Ovapacw, dvopaserar Kal’ ndovyy 


éKQoTOUV. 


This is the text of Diels. I hope to make it clear that it is not 
correct, and to show also what Heraclitus wrote and what he meant. 
In order to understand and reconstruct this fragment we must com- 
pare two passages from Plato, in which he obviously alludes to it. 
Crat. 394 A, odxody kal rept Bacrdews 6 abros NOYos; EoTar Yap ToTE &K 
Baotréws Baowre’s, kal & ayabod ayafos, Kal ek Kadod KaNds, kal TANG 
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mavra oUrws, é éxdarov yévous Erepov TovovTov éxyovov, éay uh Tépas 
yéernrat’ KAnTéov 6) Tabra dvduara. moxiddrery Oe eEeoTL Tats 
ovdAaBats, Sore SdEat Av TO idtwrexds ExovTe Erepa efvac 
aA\ANAwY Ta abTa bvTA* Gowep uty ra7ay larpOv dpapyaka 
xpwpacty Kat dcmats Temorkidweva GAG Haiverar Ta adTa 
bvra, TO O€ ye larpG, are rHY Sbvayly THY hapmaKwy ocKo- 
Toumérw, Ta abTa haiverar, Kal ovx ExmdrAHrreTar DTS THY 
rpocdvTwv. orw 6é lows Kal 6 ériordpevos Tepl dvoudTwy THY Sivamy 
abt&v oxomet, Kal ox éxadjrrerat el TL MpdcKetTar Ypampa 7} peraxerrar 
H adnonrar, } Kal &v dddows Tavramacw Ypdupacty éorw TOD OvouaTos 
dbvapts. omep & vuvdy eréyouer, “’Aorudvak” re kal ““Exrwp”’ oddev 
Tov alt&v Ypayparwv exer ANY TOD Tad, ANN’ Guws Tabrov onpaiver. 
kat “’Apxémonls” ye TOV mev Ypaypwarwr Ti émixorvwvet; Snrot bé Syws 
76 adré* Kat &\dXa TOANG éoTL & ovdbéy GAN’ H Bactdé€a onpaiver’ Kai 
ddda ye ad orparnyor, otov “Avis” Kat “Todguapxos”? kal “ Ebmode- 
pos’’. kal Larpucd ye érepa, “’LarpoxMjs” cat ““’AxeciuBporos”’* kal érepa 
av lows ouvxva edpouev Tals wéev avddAaBals kal Tots ypaupace dtagw- 
vodvra, TH dé duvaper radtov POeyyoueva. The general con- 
nection of this passage with the Heraclitean doctrine of the épyor 
was noted above in the discussion of fr. 48. The dvvaus or specific 
physiological action of the drug is compared to the dbvauis of a word, 
its “force” or meaning. The identity of meaning in words that are 
different (S:adwvodvra, tavavria daavra), and the methods employed 
to produce variation (couxiddew, dddovodrar), — these are the themes 
common to Heraclitus and Plato. We naturally think of Heraclitus, 
fr. 15, @urds 6é ’Aldns kat Ardvucos, and fr. 57, doris huépny Kal ebppdvyy 
ovk éylvwoxev* ort yap &v. The second passage from Plato, to which 
I referred above, is Tim. 49 sq., where the relation of the elements 
to the defauern or the éxuayetov is under discussion. It will suffice 
for our purpose to quote a sentence from 50 K, 616 cal wavrwv éxros 
el6Qv evar xpewv 76 Ta TayTa éxdeEOuevov ev abTG evn, KaDameEp TEpl TA 
areluuara éréca ebhin Texvq unxavdvrTar wp&rov rodr’ abro brdpxor, 
qowodow Ore uddiora dwon Ta deEdueva bypa Tas dopmas* Boor TE Ev TLOW 
TOV padak@yv oxnuara arouarre érxerpodol, TO TapaTay oxnua ovdery 
évdnrov brapxew or, mpoowadivavres 6€ OTe AELOTATOY aTEpyaforTaL. 
Plato here employs two comparisons to illustrate the relation of the 
substratum to the elemental forms, borrowing one from the manu- 
facture of unguents, the other from the art of moulding figures in a 
matrix. The first of these is obviously similar to that above quoted 
from the Cratylus, and was repeated by Lucret. 2, 847 sq. 
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sicut amaracini blandum stactaeque liquorem 

et nardi florem, nectar qui naribus halat, 

cum facere instituas, cum primis quaerere par est, 
quoad licet ac possis reperire, inolentis olivi - 
naturam, nullam quae mittat naribus auram, 
quam minime ut possit méatos in corpore odores 
concoctosque suo contractans perdere viro, 
propter eandem rem debent primordia rerum 
non adhibere suum gignundis rebus odorem, etc. 


Heeding the suggestions afforded by these passages from Plato and 
Lucretius, which seem to me clearly to reproduce, however freely, 
the thought of Heraclitus in our fragment, it should be possible with 
considerable certainty to restore the text and to determine its meaning. 
It is obvious that in the Cratylus Plato slightly changed the figure, 
substituting drugs for unguents, because of the advantage of thus 
being able to appeal to the expert knowledge of the physician. He 
may have been influenced also by certain Heraclitean elements in 
the medical literature, such as we find in Hippocrates Ilep! dcairns 
and Ilepi rpodfs. At all events, it is clear that <xdp>, which Diels 
has adopted from the conjecture of Dr. Thomas Davidson, and <oivos>, 
which Bergk proposed, are alike inadmissible. The latter part of the 
fragment and the use of @swpa, which Hesychius defines with pipov 
and d&pwyua, point clearly to the conclusion that Heraclitus, as we 
should infer from Plato and Lucretius, referred to an unguent. The 
instances of Oiwya (Herod. 2. 86; Lucian, De Dea Syra, 8 and 46) 
refer to unguents. If one or the other of the passages in Lucian 
should be doubtful, there can be no question in regard to Hippocr. 
Tuvarxeiwy B, 209 (8, 404 L.), epety 74 Ovdpara a és 76 pipov euBadrera, 
with which compare ibid. 202 (8, 386 L.) and 206 (8, 398L.) In the 
making of unguents (see Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie der 
Gewerbe und Kiinste?, I., 359 sq.), the neutral base, as well as the 
product resulting from the union of aromatic substances with it, was 
called yipov or é\aov. The finished product bore a variety of names 
determined by the volatile ingredients. Theophrastus, Ilepi écyr, 
gives ample information, from which we may quote a few sentences. 
V. 25, pds éxacrov 6€ Tay pipwr EuBadrdovor Ta Tpdagdopa THY apwya- 
Twr, olov els pev THY KUTpov Kapdduwuov, aomwadabov davadupacapres 
7G ebwde. VI. 27, &ravra b€ cuvribevrar 7a wvpa Ta yer am’ avOGy 
7a 5€ aro did\dwy TA 6€ Ad KAwWVOs TA SO’ ATO Pifns Ta 8 awd EVAwWY 
Ta 8° amo KapToU Ta 6’ did dakptwv. pura 6€ TavO’ ws elrety. In inten- 
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tion, therefore, the conjecture of Bernays, cuumy7 <Oiwua> bvopacr, 
was better than either of those which we noticed above; but Diels is 
right in assuming that the desiderated word is to be supplied after 
ékworep. The only point in favor of <ap> is that its omission can 
so easily be explained; but with almost equal ease we can account for 
the loss of <ytpov>, which is obviously required by the sense and by 
the Platonic and Lucretian parallels. 

But we must now return to the earlier part of the fragment. The 
words ravavria &mavra* odtos 6 vods have been a stumbling-block. 
Bywater and Diels bracket them, since they can make nothing of 
them. Mullach accomplished the same result by making two frag- 
ments instead of one, and omitting the troublesome words. But a 
reference to the passage from the Cratylus should prove beyond 
question that they belong just where they stand; only one slight 
change is required, viz, wurés for otros, as Bergk perceived. He says, 
Kleine Philol. Schriften, II. 86, n. 4, “Ceterum etiam verba illa 
ravavria &ravra, ovTos 6 vods non interpretis, sed ipsius Heracliti esse 
existimo, quae ita videntur corrigenda: 6 6eds ... Kdpos, TavarTia 
dmravra* words voos* addawodrar 6€, Sxworep oivos Kr.” Unfortunately 
Bergk did not interpret his proposed text; but judging by his punc- 
tuation and the absence of any remark about the force of véos, I 
venture to suggest that what he had in mind was something like this: 
“Gott ist... Uberfluss und Hunger, mit einem Worte, alle Gegen- 
sitze. Es ist derselbe Geist,” usw. If this suggestion does him 
justice, it will be seen that he did not really anticipate my proposal 
except in regard to the change of otros into words; and working with 
the text of Diels, who did not even record the proposal, I did not 
come upon his emendation until I had reached the same conclusion 
independently and by a different route. As a matter of fact, it was 
the passage from the Cratylus which disclosed the connection of 
ideas and led me to the obviously correct text and interpretation; 
for I saw at once that vods had no reference whatever to 6eds and 
did not mean “Geist,” but, as in Herod. 7. 162, otros 65€ 6 vdos Tod 
pyuaros, signified “sense” or “meaning.” But, this point once cleared 
up, it followed at once that we must read @vurds for otros, and that 
Tavarria adravra did not merely add a generalization to sum up the 
bill of particulars which precedes. In short, ravavria &ravra is the 
plural form of robvayriov &rav, which occurs, Plato, Polit. 310 D, as a 

‘variant for the more usual phrase wav roivavriov; cp. Xen. Mem, 
3. 12. 4 and (for the adverbial force of ras or das) Plato. Protag. 
317 B. 
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Restoring to Heraclitus what rightfully belongs to him, we should 
therefore write the fragment thus: 6 deds }uépn edppdvn, xeuwv O€pos, 
TOAELOS ElpHvn, KOpos Ayuos* TavavTia A&ravrTa, wWUTds 6 VODs’ a&ANOLODTAL OE 
Sxworep <pvpov>, drdrav cuppeyh Ovoyaciy, dvouaserar Kal’ Hdoviy éxa- 
otov. “God is day and night, winter and summer, war and peace, satiety 
and hunger,— opposites quite, but the sense is the same; he changes, 
however, just as the neutral base employed in making unguents, when tt 
ts mixed with volatile essences, receives a name in accordance with the odor 
of each.” 

In regard to the philosophical interpretation of the fragment, which 
thus assumes a rank of capital importance for the thought of Heracli- 
tus, it is hardly necessary to say more at present, than that we must 
henceforth build upon the foundations laid by Plato, Tim. 48 E-52 C. 
Plato and Lucretius prove that the same thought lay at the core of the 
atomic theory, and it is evident that Heraclitus here touched one of 
the basic conceptions of metaphysics in so far as it is concerned with 
the relation of the One and the Many. We are therefore called upon 
to consider the questions which crowd upon us with sobriety and 
careful discrimination, unless we are to efface the mile-stones that 
mark the progress of speculation. Such an inquiry is, however, too 
far-reaching to admit of discussion in this connection. 


V?72,18. Fr. 71, peuviodar 6€ Kal rod émuNavOavopévon Ft d5ds ayer. 


The meaning, apparently missed by some scholars, is made clear 
by fr. 117, odk ératwv dxn Baive. He forgets whither he is going. 


V? 73,14. Fr. 77, Wuxfior. . . répbuv 4 Odvarov dypfor yevérOar. 


It seems very probable that we are here dealing, if one may so 
express it, with a conflate text; that is to say, two utterances of 
Heraclitus, otherwise essentially identical, but differing in this, that 
one related to répys, the other to @avaros, appear to have been merged 
in one. Either statement, taken by itself, is entirely intelligible; 
but it is improbable that Heraclitus combined them in the manner of 
this ‘fragment.’ 


V? 73, 19. Fr. 78, 400s yap dvOpwmeov per odk exer yvapas, Getov 
be Exe. 


The word 70s is difficult and improbable. I suspect that we should 
write é$vos; cp. Eurip. Orest. 976, 
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la iw, mavddxpur’ éhapépwv 
a 


€0vn woNvrrova. 


The iambic movement of the fragment is obvious, and the position of 
pév appears somewhat forced. One is tempted to write the sentence 
as verse, 

€Avos pev avOpwrerov ob yvwpas Exet, 

Getov 6° Exe. 


This may, of course, be nothing more than the work of chance; but 
the entire cast of the sentence suggests that we are dealing with verse 
converted into prose. Now we know that there were those who 
versified the philosophy of Heraclitus. One of their number, Scythi- 
nus, a writer of the fourth century, is known by name; and one of the 
fragments of Scythinus (fr. 2, V? 86, 22 sq.) has come down to us 
reconverted into prose, which Wilamowitz has again rendered in 
verse. I do not suggest, though it is possible, that we have before us 
another reconverted version of Heraclitus by Scythinus; for the cases 
of Cleanthes, whose Stoic verses are in part little more than para- 
phrases of Heraclitus, and of ‘Epicharmus,’ among whose fragments 
there are some which reproduce the thought of Heraclitus as others 
do that of Plato, caution us to avoid hasty conclusions. Neverthe- 
less, I incline to think that fr. 78 is in fact a thinly disguised prose 
rendering of a verse original; for there are at least two other ‘frag- 
ments’ of Heraclitus (80 and 100) whose form suggests a versified 
original. As it is best to discuss them separately, I will add only 
that one of them, like fr. 78, is quoted by Origen Against Celsus. If 
my suggestion be approved by scholars, an interesting question 
arises, to wit, how accurately the versifier, if he was actually trying 
to reproduce the thought of Heraclitus, as Celsus or his source sup- 
posed, succeeded in rendering it. In the case of fr. 78, it is a nice 
question whether Heraclitus would have said what is here imputed 
to him. Origen seems to be clearly right in interpreting yywuas with 
copia; but Heraclitus, whose doctrine of 7d coddv we considered above 
in the note on fr. 41, although unsparing in his denunciation of the 
stupidity of the crowd, clearly believed that he had attained to 
wisdom. We naturally think of him as declaring with the Hebrew 
prophet that he alone was left. 

We may note that fr. 78 seems to have served as a model for the 
spurious fragment of Epicharmus, 57,7, which Diels (V? 99, 4) writes 
thus: 

ot yap avOpwros réxvay Tw’ edpev, 6 dé Oeds Toray. 
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In the same way Epicharmus, fr. 64 (V? 100, 5'sq.), likewise spurious, 


> A I \ A tr cel ot Fr + t 
eiul vexpos* vexpos 5€ KOmpos, YR 6°  KOmpos éoTiv’ 
el 6° ) Yi Debs éor’, ov vexpds, AANA Oeds, 


glances at Heraclitus, fr. 96, vexves yap xompiwy éxSdyrorepot, and also at 
the anecdotes relative to the manner of his death, V? 54, 29 sq., and 
to the anecdote about the oven, where also there were gods (V? 58, 
36 sq.). It seems altogether likely that the case of Heraclitus is in 
this a close parallel to that of Pythagoras, that myth soon began to 
weave legends about his name, and that forgeries sprang up which were 
supported by other forgeries. For the relation of the late Pytha- 
goreans to Heraclitus, see Norden, Agnostos Theos, p. 345, n. 1. The 
examples given above and to be discussed presently make it extremely 
probable that some of these were written in verse and current as 
adespota, becoming in time attached to various names, such as Epi- 
charmus. Others went under the name of Heraclitus, and it is 
probably to them that the Vita in Suidas refers (V? 56, 46), éypave 
TOANG TOLNTLKOS. 


V? 73, 238. Fr. 80, eldévar 5€ ypy rév ToAEuOY edvTa Evvdy, Kal Siknv 
épw, Kal yuvdueva Tavra Kar’ Epi Kal xpewpeva. 


This fragment has been discussed times innumerable, more particu- 
larly with reference to the last word, which is conceded to be im- 
possible. If the sentence be regarded as an authentic prose fragment 
of Heraclitus, we probably cannot do better than accept Schuster’s 
conjecture, karaxpewpeva for xpewpyeva, and takeit as complementary to 
ywoueva. Diels, however, has rightly refused to adinit into his text 
any of the numerous substitutes proposed for ypewueva. First of all 
it should be noted that cat ywouevra ravra Kar’ épwv does not look so 
much like an utterance of Heraclitus as like an attempt to summarize 
details; this impression is confirmed by fr. 8, Arist. Eth. Nic. 1155> 4, 
“Hpakderos 76 avrigouy cupdepov Kal éx Tay dradepdvTwy KaAALoTHY apuo- 
viav kal wavra Kar’ €pw yiveobar, which is itself quite obviously not a 
verbatim quotation but a summary. Long ago I was struck by the 
similarity in thought between kal dixny épi, xal yivdueva wavra Kar” 
éow and Cleanthes, H. in Iov. 36, 


a 


dos 6€ Kupfoa yrwuns, f wicuvos ob dixns méTa TavrTa KUBEpras, 


and in a letter to Professor Diels I proposed instead of xpewpeva to 
read xpewv wera, after Eurip. Herc. F. 20, 
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ei’ “Hpas taro 
KevTpots dapacbels elre TOU Xpewy pera. 


He replied that the anastrophe of wera was impossible in prose. 
This is of course true, as I well knew, assuming that we are dealing 
with real prose. At that time, having nothing more definite than the 
vague impression that the diction and movement of certain fragments 
of Heraclitus were distinctly poetic, and the statement in the Vita of 
Suidas, which I then interpreted as referring in a general way to 
poetic diction, I dropped the matter, though I still felt that xpeav yéra 
was probably the true reading. Recently Dr. Bruno Jordan, Archiv 
fiir Gesch. der Philos., 24 (1911), p. 480, has independently made the 
same suggestion. In view of the probability that in this ‘fragment,’ 
as in fr. 78, we have a versified version of Heraclitus reconverted into 
prose, I regard my emendation as all but certain. I do not think it 
feasible to recover the verse original throughout, because, as I indi- 
cated above, kai yuvoueva Tavra Kar’ Ep appears to be a summarizing 
formula; but it is easy to pick out parts of the sentence which fall 
almost without change into iambic verse: 


eldevar 6€ xp 
Tov WONeuov Svra Evvdy .. .. .. 
ih tee a aie reeds sitet Kal dixyny epi 
Sitetuah acrayhty eck <rod> xpewy pera. 


It must be said that the text of the fragment is not absolutely certain, 
as the Mss. of Origen Against Celsus read ei 6€ xp and Sdixnv épety; 
but the emendations adopted by Diels and reproduced above are so 
obvious that we may with confidence make his text the basis of our 
study. Regarded in the light of the poetic tags which have just been 
noted, we have again a close parallel to the prose paraphrase of 
Scythinus, fr. 2; but I hazard no guess as to the author of the versi- 
fied version. 


V2 76,12. Fr. 100, pas af ravra dépovar. 


This fragment is preserved by Plutarch, who again alludes to it. 
The movement is clearly dactylic, and one may suspect that it formed 
part of an hexameter, though its brevity forbids dogmatic conclusions. 
In view of the experiments of Cleanthes it is not improbable that there 
were versions of certain Heraclitean sayings in heroic verse. It is, of 
course, possible that this fragment owes its rhythmical or metrical 
form to chance or to unconscious poetical influences not unnatural 
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in the early stages of prose when verse was still the prevailing medium 
of artistic expression. This is perhaps the most probable explanation 
of the hexameter ending of fr. 5, Gods ob5’ Hpwas otrwvés ear, which I 
noted long ago and find referred to Homeric influence by Norden, 
Agnostos Theos, p. 88,n.1. Dactylic movement, due to epic models, 
is much more easily thus accounted for than iambic or trochaic, such 
as have been noted above in fragments 78 and 80. Of the latter sort 
there is perhaps another example in fr. 120, quoted by Strabo, jobs 
kat éorépas Tépuara } &pKros Kal avriov THs Apxrov ovpos aiPpiov Acés. 
The general trochaic or iambic rhythm is at once apparent, and the 
close at least is faultless and strikingly suggestive of a trochaic verse. 
See infra, p. 714 sq. One may recast it into trochaics quite as easily 
as Wilamowitz did the second fragment of Scythinus, — 


nods [possibly éw 6€] xao7épas 
Tépuar’ &pKros Karri’ &pKrov ovpos aifpiov Ards. 


V? 77, 11. Fr. 108, éxécwv Nbyous HKovea, oddels apixvetrat és TOTO, 
Ware ywwoKery OTe copoyv éort TAVTWY KEXWPLTMEVOY. 


This fragment has been much discussed; cp. Schuster, pp. 42, 44; 
Zeller, I. 629, n. 1. Gomperz proposed to bracket ért cody x7). as an 
interpolation. All those who retain the words regard them as an 
object clause, whatever interpretation they may put upon it. Diels 
identifies (7d) co¢év with God, and understands the fragment as de- 
claring the divine transcendence. This view has naturally provoked 
vigorous protests; for it is incompatible with all that we otherwise 
know of the thought of Heraclitus. J think Adyous is here used as 
Heraclitus uses \dyos of his own philosophic message or gospel: it 
refers to the Weltanschauungen of the great teachers and philoso- 
phers; for #xovoa does not necessarily refer to actual hearing of the 
person who sets forth his views, but includes the reading (by himself 
or by a slave) of written records. The pregnant force of yuvwoxew was 
sufficiently explained above in the discussion of fr. 41. Heraclitus, 
then, says: “Of all those whose message regarding the nature of things 
it has been my fortune to learn about, not one has attained to the point 
of true knowledge.” So much seems to be clear from a survey of the 
conception of knowledge which he is continually proclaiming. But, 
once we seize the import of his use of yuwwoxev, it is equally clear that 
ére is not “that”; itis causal, and the obvious conclusion to his 
sentence follows: “for wisdom is far removed from all” (“men” or 
“of them”). One may illustrate this use of xexwpicpevov by a pas- 
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sage from Cleanthes quoted by Sext. Empir. 9. 90, dare ob rédeLov 
{Gov 6 GvOpwros, aredés dé Kal TOAD KEexwpicpevoy 70d 7edeiov. The 
questionable fragment of Philolaus, quoted by Diels, and the quotation 
‘from Philostratus ap. Euseb. P. E. 4. 13, évi re dvre Kal Kxexwproper 
mwévrwv, made by Norden, Agnostos Theos, 39, n. 3, afford but weak 
‘support for so unlikely a theory as that of Diels. In printing the 
fragment, I should place a colon between ywwoxew and 671. The sen- 
tence thus furnishes a new illustration of the difficulty, noted by 
Aristotle, of phrasing Heraclitus. Diels mentions, but does not adopt, 
my interpretation in V*. 


V? 77,19. Fr. 112, cwhpovety aperi) ueyiorn, Kal coin adnbéa eye 
Kal Touty Kara piow éraiovras. 


The Mss. here, as in fr. 116, show cwdpovetv. Diels here substitutes 
‘76 ppovety, there dpovety, in order to adapt the diction to that of He- 
raclitus. He renders: “Das Denken ist der grésste Vorzug, und die 
Weisheit besteht darin, die Wahrheit zu sagen und nach der Natur zu 
handeln, auf sie hinhérend.”’ Besides changing cw¢povety to 76 dpovety, 
he gives a forced rendering of dpery and ératovras which serves to 
-conceal the obvious Stoic character of the saying. Again, there is no 
other instance of codin in the supposedly genuine fragments of 
Heraclitus, who seems to have used (rd) codév instead: it does recur 
in fr. 129, which Diels reckons doubtful or spurious but others accept 
as genuine. Yet, granting that it is genuine, codin there means some- 
thing very different: it is, like roAvuafein and xaxorexvin, a term 
-of reproach. One who reads the sentence without bias will readily 
-admit that dper7) means an ethical virtue. As for ddnOéa Neyer, one 
may perhaps defend it by citing the denunciation of the pevddv réxrovas 
Kal waptupas in fr. 28; but it is doubtful whether so obviously an 
‘ethical virtue would have counted as a mark of codiy in the days 
of Heraclitus. In opposition to this it may be said that ’AAjGera was 
the ideal of the Greek philosophers from the beginning. True; but it 
was objective Truth which they sought, and not the virtue of truth- 
fulness. The juxtaposition of éAnféa Néyew and moety kara dbow 
‘does not suggest a reference to abstract or objective truth. Finally, 
mouty Kara plow ératovras bears all the marks of Stoic doctrine; for 
it is hardly defensible to render ératovras with “auf sie hinhérend.” 
‘The word has here, as in fr. 117, od« ératwv dkny Baiver, the sense which 
it regularly bears in Plato, to wit, “knowing”; cp. Xen. Mem. 1. 1.9, 
Saimovay 6€ Kal rols pavrevouévous & Tots avOpwmrots of Geol padotaor 
dtaxpivew. The words then clearly mean “to act in accordance with 
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nature consciously and with full knowledge.”’ This thought is, however, 
in substance and in form entirely Stoic, corresponding in the ethical 
sphere to the injunction to submit willingly to Fate, in the religious 
sphere, as expressed in Cleanthes’s lines to Fate. One may, of course, 
discover the germs of this view in genuine fragments of Heraclitus; 
but Diels’s alterations in the text and his interpretation do not meet- 
the reasonable objections long since urged by others to the genuine- 
ness of this fragment. 


V? 78, 8. Fr. 116, avOphmoue race MéTEaTL YwwoKey éwuTods Kal 
owppovety. 


This fragment, like the preceding, is derived from Stobaeus, and 
like it, too, has been by many regarded as spurious. As I have al- 
ready stated, Diels writes dpovety for cwdpovetv, in order to meet an 
obvious criticism. This procedure would be justifiable, however, only 
if the passage as a whole created a presumption in favor of Heracli- 
tean authorship, which is supported solely by the lemma of Stobaeus. 
In fact all indications point to the period after Socrates. Whoever 
attributed the saying to Heraclitus doubtless did so in view of fr. 101, 
edufneduny éuewvrov, but the interpretation of the Delphic yar cavrov 
as an injunction to recognize one’s limitations and to occupy oneself 
with that which lies within one’s proper scope and power,— this is, 
so far as we know, Socratic: he who would claim it for Heraclitus 
must assume the burden of proof. But no unbiased reader of our 
fragment will doubt that yuvwoxew éwurods kal cwhpovety was intended 
to express that precise thought. J cannot justify the changing of 
awppovety to dpovetv, and cannot accept the fragment as genuine. 
Bywater was clearly right in marking both 112 and 116 as doubtful. 
Since they come to us from Stobaeus, who quotes them under widely 
different heads, it is plain that their assignment to Socrates is not 
due to a mere mistake in the lemmata of his-text, but the error 
must be charged to his sources, 


V? 78,16. Fr. 120, jobs cal éorépas répuara } &pKros Kal avriov ris 
dpkrou ovpos aifpiov Atés. 


In V? Diels briefly notes my interpretation of odpos aifpiov Avds as 
“wind of heaven,” which was proposed in my review of his Herakleitos 
von Ephesos*, in Class. Philol., 5. p. 247; but he appears still to prefer 
his own suggestion that Heraclitus referred to Mt. Olympus. As I 
regard my proposal as almost certainly right, I offer here a few addi- 
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tional observations to supplement my former statement, which exi- 
gencies of space then compelled me to omit. For the meaning of 
ovpos, “wind,” I would refer to Schmidt’s Synonymik. See also 
Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus, s. v. &pxros. It was common to say 
Kal mpds &pxrov Kal mpds vorov. The phrases employed by Herodotus 
in speaking of the cardinal points are especially interesting; I have 
made a complete list of them, and they seem to me to be decisive. 
I will refer, however, to but a few by way of illustration: 1. 148, 
Tpos &pKrov TeTpampevos .. . Tpos CEpupov aveyov; 2. 8, hepov am’ &pxrov 
Tpos meceuBpins Te Kal vorov; 3. 102, mpds &pxrouv Te Kai Bopéov dvéeuov. 
Cp. Hesiod, Theog. 378-82. 

Though I do not accept the suggestion of Diels that the odpos Atéds 
is Mt. Olympus, I will refer to a passage which might possibly be 
used to support it, to wit, Hippocr. Iepi éBdouddwv, 48 (9. 462 L.), 
Definitio autem superiorum partium et inferiorum corporis umbilicus. 
It would be interesting to know the Greek text: perhaps Helmreich 
or some other ransacker of medical manuscripts may yet recover 
it! It occurs in a part of the treatise much discussed of late; see 
Roscher, Uber Alter, Ursprung und Bedeutung der hippokr. Schrift 
von der Siebenzahl, p. 37, n. 67, who of course, in relating this to his 
“Weltkarte,” refers to the dudados yijs or Oadarrns, and believes that 
the writer had in mind (not Delphi, but) Delos or Teos. Mt. Olympus 
might well serve as a landmark to divide the “upper” or northern 
parts of the earth from the “lower” or southern; but it does not 
seem so suitable fora zero meridian. I doubt, moreover, whether Hera- 
clitus had any “Greenwich” in mind: what he seems to have meant 
is merely this, that “east” and “west” are relative terms and are 
delimited by a north and south line drawn through any point that 
may bein question. Various special meridians, useful to the geog- 
rapher and mariner, were recognized at a comparatively early date, 
as may be seen from Herodotus; but a zero meridian, so far as I 
know, was not thought of before the time of the Alexandrian geogra- 
phers. For the suggestion of a possible verse original for the fragment, 
see above on fr. 100. This would readily account for the use of odpos 
in the sense of wind. 


V? 80, 10. Fr. 128, datpdvwv ayadpuacw ebxovrat obk axobovow, SoTEp 
axovotev, ok Arrodtéodaw, GoTEp OVK aTaLTotev. 


In regard to the text of this spurious fragment I agree with Diels, 


except that I would set a colon after dxotovv; from his interpreta- 
tion I dissent, because it seems to me obviously at fault. In some 
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unaccountable way he appears to have overlooked my note in Class. 
Philol. 5. p. 247, for he renders the text thus: “Sie beten zu den Gét- 
terbildern, die nicht héren, als ob sie Gehér hatten, die nichts zuriick- 
geben, wie sie ja auch nichts fordern kénnten,” The saying is a close 
parallel to fr. 127, likewise spurioys, in that it charges men with in- 
consistency in their dealings with the gods. Hence ov« doédidotcw 
(= drodiddacw; not the partic. !) answers to e’xovra: as Gomep odk dmal- 
Totev answers to womep dxovouevy, and the meaning, as I said in my 
former note, is: “ They make vows to the images of the gods, that hear 
not, as of they heard; they pay not their vows, as if they (the gods) 
required it not.” Everyone can supply the necessary classical examples 
for ebxovrat, arodidovctv, and adrarotev. I will quote one from the 
LXX., Deuter. 23. 21, éav 6€ eyn ebxyy Kupiy TG 0e@ cov, ob xporets 
amodovvar abrqv, Ore ex(nr@v éextntnoer Klos 6 Oeds cov, kal €orat év col 
amapria. 


[Hippocrates.]| 


V? 81, 836—82, 16. For this passage, see my Antecedents of Greek 
Corpuscular Theories, Harvard Studies in Class. Philol., 22 (1911), 
p. 148 sq. It is to this article, and not to “Class. Philol. 22. 
158,” that Diels should have referred V* 166, 16, note. 


c.13. Epicharmus. 
V? 91, 23. Fr. 4. 6, 


76 6€ copor & Hiats 766’ ofdEV cs ExeEL 
mova’ wemaidevta yap abravras bro. 

Diels renders, “Doch wie sich’s mit dieser Weisheit verhalt, das 
weiss die Natur allein. Denn sie hat’s ganz von selbst gelernt.” 
It is, perhaps, a matter of no great consequence, but I believe his 
translation rests on a misconception of 76 codov 76de and ws éxe. As 
to the former, it has little in common with (7d) codév of Heraclitus, 
but, like the familiar phrase ovéév rotxiNov obSé copdv, denotes some- 
thing recondite or cunningly devised. In regard to ws éxe, I remarked 
above, in my note on Heraclitus, fr. 1, that it here refers to the process 
of becoming, “how it comes about.” The words of the fragment 
mean, “Nature alone knows the secret of this cunning device, or 
the way in which this mysterious result is brought about.” This use 
of ws éxeu and related phrases appears to have escaped many scholars. 
Possibly it baffled the copyists also in certain instances. Thus Xen. 
Mem. 1. 1. 11, ob5€ yap wepl ris Tav TavTwy dicews, Hrep TaY Ga\wy 
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of wetoror, duedeyero cKoTGv, 6Tws 6 Kadolyevos bed TOY codioTdv 
KOGMOs EXEL, Kal Tio avayKals ExaoTa Yiverar TOV obpaviwy KTv. Here 
the Mss. are divided between éxe: and édv, and the editors find it dif- 
ficult to decide. I believe that éye:, which has the better credentials, 
is the true reading, though one may question whether the unfamiliar 
force of éxe or the similarity of sound led to the substitution of édv. 
As I pointed out in my study Ilepi Bicews, the same duplicity as 
appears in the force of ws éxec occurs also in the use of dios, which 
predominantly signifies that which a thing is, but, pursuant to a 
constant habit of the human mind, is most frequently and naturally 
defined by recounting the story of its birth. 


c. 18. Parmenides. 


V? 105, 34. Diog. L. 9. 22, yeveow dvOpmmruv & Alou mpBrov yeve- 
cOa’ abrov bé€ brapxeEty TO Oepyov Kai Td Wuxporv, & dv ra 
TAVTA TUVEDTAVAL. 


Various proposals have been made for the emendation of 7Niov, of 
which idvos is the most probable. It is obvious, however, that é€ 
qAtov, or whatever we may substitute for it, was not intended to 
denote the elemental constituents of man, since they are expressly 
mentioned later in the sentence. If the writer had in mind merely 
the source of the force which led to the origin of man, é€ 7NXov, 
however singular, may be allowed to stand. But Diels is quite right 
in regarding airov as corrupt. The language of Aristotle and his 
commentators suggests the obvious correction, alro?s 6’ évuTapxery, 
referring to the crovyeta évuTapxovra. 


V? 115, 10. Fr. 1, 28, 
xpew 6€ oe TavTAa TVOETAaL 
nuev ’"AdnOeins ebxukdA€os arpEues Top 
dé Booty ddéas, rats obk Eve wiaTis aAnOAs. 


Something depends upon the precise meaning of gioris adnOhs; for it 
must to a considerable extent determine our conception of the attitude 
of Parmenides toward the Gporév 66a, which seem to have occu- 
pied his thought in much the larger part of his philosophical poem. 
The phrase recurs, fr. 8, 26 sq., 


a’rap axivytoyv peyadwv ev Telpact decuav 
éorw &vapxov amavaror, eel yeveots Kal dN€eOpos 
THANE MAN’ ExAaxOnoary, arHce b€ Tigris adnOAs. 
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Diels renders it with “verlissliche Wahrheit” and “wahre Uberzeu- 
gung”; Burnet and Nestle do not vary the phrase but give “true 
belief”? and “des Wahren Gewissheit” in both cases. Two other 
passages of the poem ought to be compared, to wit, fr. 8, 12, 


obd€ mor’ ék pr edvros ébnoe Tior.os ioxts 
yiyvecbal tt rap’ abro, 


and fr. 8, 17, 
od yap adnOns 
éoriy 606s. 
In the passage last mentioned &An61s 666s is clearly equivalent to 


"Adneins 656s, as in fr. 4, 4 we have IleOods éore xéNevOos. So in 
Sophocl. O. R. 500, 


avipay 6° drt wavris wAEoV } "ya héeperat, 
kplows otk €or adnO%s, 


where the meaning obviously is that “there is no proving the truth 
of the contention that a seer outstrips me.”’ This use of xpicws calls 
to mind the fact that Parmenides employs the same word, fr. 8, 15, 


7 6€ Kplows wept robrwy ev TBO’ Eorwv* 
ear 7} obk €or Kéxpitar 6’ obv, Gomep avary«Kn, 
Ti pev &dy avdnrov avovupov (od yap é&dnOihs - 
gor 660s), THY 6° Gore TédEW Kal erHrvpov Elva. 


Here the context appears to me to furnish the clue to the meaning of 
mioris; for Parmenides clearly has in mind an action at law in which 
the issue is sharply drawn and judgment is rendered. So fr. 8, 27 sq. 
the rioris ddnOys sends yeéveors and depos into banishment. The 
juxtaposition of xpicis and zioms shows that rio7ts means such evi- 
dence or proof as may be adduced in court, a meaning which the 
word quite regularly bore in legal argumentation. Aristotle, the logi- 
cian, feeling that forensic oratory employed the enthymeme rather 
than the syllogism, and that in consequence its deductions were 
less cogent, continued to use ziors for rhetorical proof in contradis- 
tinction to d7dderés, the stricter proof of logic or science. Thus tiors 
is for him zeifods xédevdos, the method proper to a procedure which, 
like the plea of the rhetor, has for its object the establishment of the 
eixos. In much the same way the onuara of Parmenides, fr. 8, 2, 
are the onyeta of forensic argumentation, which Aristotle in like 
manner and for the same reason distinguished from the more certain 
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rexunpta. Thus we see that the dialectic of Parmenides, which 
eventuated in the Aristotelian logic, employed the forms and termi- 
nology of forensic rhetoric, though with an evident effort to reduce 
argumentation to the exactitude of demonstration; and rioris &dnOhs is 
just this demonstration of truth. When, therefore, Parmenides objects 
to the Bpor&v da, it is because they do not carry the force of logical 
or dialectic evidence, or that such evidence is against them. 


V? 115,19. Fr. 1, 37, 
povos 6° ért Oupds ddot0 
deter au. 


V? 118, 38. Fr. 8, 1, 
povvos 6’ ert wdO0s dd0t0 
detTET AL, Ws EorLV. 


It appears to be generally conceded that @vyds and pd6os are cor- 
ruptions of one and the same word; 6vyds, at any rate, is unintelligible. 
Of the numerous emendations proposed Platt’s ofuos is doubtless the 
best, though Diels seems to prefer suuds; but puuds does not so well 
explain the corruption as ofuos. I am about to propose a correction, 
which seems to me all but certain. The stress on povos and Aelrerau 
suggests that we are reduced to a way that barely remains. Similarly 
Plato, Symp. 184 B, pia dé delwerar 7B Hueréow vouw 666s, reinforced by 
184 E, yovaxod évratda... dAdo 5€ ovSapod, like the Aristotelian 
dictum, 76 duapravev roddaxas eor1, TO KaTopfody povayes, calls to 
mind the Gospel saying, orev} ) bn Kal TeOALUpern } 65ds } Grayouca 
«is tiv Swqv. I take it for granted that Parmenides regarded and 
characterized the way of Truth as a strait and narrow path, just as, 
fr. 6, 2 sq., he obviously thinks of the way of Error as broad, since 
“mortals, knowing nought, stagger (7Adrrovra) along it with un- 
steady minds.” I can think of nothing so suitable for his purpose, 
or so likely to give rise to the corruptions @yuds and pos, as the 
word ic6yds. Plato, Tim. 69 E, uses it of the human neck, Emped. 
fr. 100, 19, of the narrow orifice of the clepsydra, and Hom., o 300, 
uses toOuov of anecklace. The Homeric scholiast says that the throat 
is called icOuds, dd rod elovevax THY Tpopiy uv’ adrod. The correspond- 
ing use of avxqy (Herod. 7. 223) and of fauces in Latin in speaking 
of a narrow defile or ‘isthmus’ is sufficiently well known. Now it 
happens that in Emped. fr. 100, 19, ic@uds has become corrupted in 
a part of the MS. tradition, and in Sophocl., fr. 145, 
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a 6€ uvadoris 
Ovarots ebmoTuoTara pEhewy 
2 4 t A ta ¢2 
avéxovoa Biov Bpaxdy icOuor, 


where icOués refers to “the narrow span of life,” modern scholars 
have ignorantly sought to substitute something else. Nauck here 
proposed ofyov, as Platt does for Parmenides. But the MS. reading 
is confirmed by Aelian, V. H. 2. 41, dre atr@ 76 & Bovrods wavretov 
adixero mpodeyov THv Tod Biov orevoxwpiay, and by Cicero’s use of 
angustiae temporis. 

I should therefore read io@uds 665070 in both fragments. Lest 
anyone be disturbed by the hiatus between é7z and ic@ués, I remark 
that we find another instance of it in fr. 4, 6, 


THv 6n Tor Ppatw wavarevhéa Eupev arapror, 


in each case in the bucolic diaeresis. Diels, Parmenides Lehrgedicht, 
p. 67, in his note on the latter passage, well says: “Der Hiat in der 
bukolischen Didrese nicht anzutasten!’? Indeed, the collision of 
words ending and beginning with the same vowel was even regarded 
by ancient grammarians as peculiarly justifiable. See Christ, Metrik 
der Griechen and Romer, p. 41, § 55, and the remarks of ancient 
grammarians on Hom. Od. d 595, Verg. Georg. 1, 281, and Hor. C. 
1. 28, 24. Herwerden, Lexicon Gr. Suppletorium, p. 400, suggests 
that icOués may have had the digamma, referring to Pindar, Isth. 
1. 10, 32 and Bacchyl. 2, 7 Blass., but continues, “Sed fortasse hiatus 
nominum propriorum licentiae tribuendus. Cf. O. Schroeder, Prol. 
Pind. II. p. 14 et p. 17. Nec sane digamma habere potuit, si des- 
scendit a verbo iéva.”’ I do not believe it had the digamma. 


V? 117, 7. Fr. 5, 76 yap abré voety éoriv re Kal efvar. 


The construction of this sentence has occasioned difficulties. It is 
obvious, however, that it is identical in meaning with fr. 8, 34, to be 
discussed below. I think we have here a case of brachylogy, and that 
we must supply voety before efvac from the preceding voety. “For 
it is one and the same thing to think and to think that it is.” See 
the examples cited by Kiihner-Gerth, II. p. 565, § 597, h. Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy’, p. 198, notes 1 and 3, propounds syntactical 
doctrines and puzzles which one ought in kindness to ignore. Any 
good grammar will supply abundant examples of the substantive 
use of the infinitive, with or without the article, earlier than the date 
of Parmenides. For Greek lyric poets, see Smyth, Greek Melic Poets, 
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note on Aleman, fr. XII. For the articular infinitive in general, 
consult the articles of Professor Gildersleeve in Amer. Journ. of 
Philol. 


V? 117,14. Fr. 6, 1, 
xXeH TO NEeyerv TE voety 7’ Eov Eupevar’ EoTe yap elvat, 
undev 6” obk ari. 


The view of Diels and Burnet, which takes éo7 and éorw as 
equivalent to éeo71, appears to me to be unsatisfactory; for the 
sentence thus becomes weak and out of character. Parmenides says: 
“For existence exists, and nought ts not.”” The absence of the article 
with efvae and yunéev makes no difference. In regard to the first sen- 
tence, we must, perhaps, acquiesce in the view of Diels, who regards 
76 as the epic pronoun, and renders: “Dies ist nétig zu sagen und 
zu denken, das nur das Seiende existiert’’; but this use of 76 would be 
unique in Parmenides, in whom we expect the articular infinitive. 
It is possible that he meant “Speech and thought must be real”; for, 
though we do not otherwise find the recognition of the corporeal 
existence of thought and speech clearly expressed before the Stoics 
and Epicureans, it is by no means certain that Parmenides would not 
be called upon to defend his ‘materialistic’ doctrines by asserting the 
corporeality of thought and speech, since he expressly concerned 
himself with predication, fr. 8, 35 sq. 


V? 117, 21. Fr. 6, 8, 
e + a i % >? #. m3 t 
ois TO wed TE Kal OVK ElvaL TadTOY vEvouLoTaL 
Kov Tavrov. 


Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy’, p. 198, n. 3, tortures this passage 
in order to eliminate the articular infinitives and the solecism 76... 
ovx eva; but his interpretation is impossible, and, as we have seen, 
his reluctance to admit the articular infinitive is indefensible. As 
to 76... obk eva, others before him have found in it a rock of offence; 
but the responsibility rests with Parmenides. If he could say, otrws 
} waumav medévar xpewy éore  obxi (fr. 8, 11) alongside 7 6’ ds obk 
éoriv re Kal ws xpewy éort wy efvar (fr. 4, 5) it is difficult to see why 
he should not have said 76 ot« evar instead of 76 uw} vat. 


V? 119, 6. Fr. 8, 9, 
Tid’ &y pv Kal xpeos Spoev 
Uorepov 7} Tpdabev, TOD wndevds apEdyevor, Pdv. 
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Diels renders vorepov 4 rpdobev with “friiher oder spiter”; Burnet, 
correctly I believe, with “later rather than sooner”; for I regard the 
phrase as a sort of comparatio compendiaria. The question was 
repeated and amplified by later philosophers; ep. Lucret. 5, 165-180; 
Cie. N. D. 1. 9. 21; V? 305, 16 sq.; Diels, Dow. Gr., p. 301, 2, kal ore 
KaTad 70 Tp@rov pwaxapios ear 6 eds, TO yap EdAErTOP els EVSaLtmoviay Ov 
baKaplov, o’Te KaTa TO O€UTEpov' pndev yap EAXElTWOY KEVaTS Epedrev 
érexepetvy mpageow. In the last passage I think we should clearly 
read xawats for xevats; cp. Lucret. 5, 168 sq., 


Quidve novi potuit tanto post ante quietos 

inlicere ut cuperent vitam mutare priorem? 

nam gaudere novis rebus debere videtur 

cui veteres obsunt; sed cui nil accidit aegri 
tempore in anteacto, cum pulchre degeret aevum, 
quid potuit novitatis amorem accendere tali? 


I may add that Parmenides, fr. 8, 7, 79 1d0ev abénOev, and 8, 32 sq., 


A 2 > £. 45.8% t ts 
obvexeyv o0K GTENEUTHTOV TO eOv HEuts Efvar’ 
a \ ’ A ay 2\ +N \ 2 EN: 
éore Yap ovK émudevés, Eov 6’ av mavTds édEtTO, 


is expanded by Plato, Tim. 82 C-34 A, with an obvious addition 33 A, 
which is apparently drawn from the Atomists. Cp. V?343,4sq., and 
my Antecedents of Greek: Corpuscular Theories, Harvard Studies in 
Class. Philol., 22 (1910), p. 139. See also the discussion above 
(p. 693 sq.) of V? 34, 18. 


V? 120,13. Fr. 8, 34, rabrév 8’ dort voety re kal obvexéy ore vonua. 


So far as I am aware, all interpreters of Parmenides have taken 
otvexev in the sense of “that for the sake of which.” This is, of 
course, quite possible; but we thus obtain no satisfactory sense unless 
we are to adopt the Neo-Platonic conceptions which obviously sug- 
gested the accepted rendering. Probably no student of ancient 
philosophy who has learned the rudiments of historical interpretation 
-would go so far afield. Only the natural obsession that we must take 
our cue from the ancients, whose incapacity in this regard should no 
longer be a secret, can account for the failure of some one to make the 
obvious suggestion that we take obvexey as 671, and read éor; for it 
seems clear that Parmenides meant, “ Thinking and the thought that 
the object of thought exists, are one and the same.’ Kihner-Gerth, II. 
p. 356, and the lexicons give the examples for this use of obvexa; for 
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the dependence of a substantive clause on a verbal substantive, 
Stahl, Krit.-histor. Syntax des gr. Verbums der klass. Zett, p. 546, § 2, 
gives abundant examples, to which a careful reader will be able to 
add largely in a week. The parallelism of infinitive and substantive 
is no closer than Mimnermus, 2, 10, 


alrixa reOvdmevar BéATLOV 4H Bioros. 


If the inverted order of words should cause any one to hesitate, let 
him recall Xenophanes, fr. 34, 2, 


Kal dooa NeYw TEpl TAaYTUY, 


and Sophocl. O. R. 500 sq., quoted above, p. 718, on fr. 1, 28 sq. 
I regard this construction as of especial importance, because the 
frank equivalence of the infinitive with the substantive would seem 
to render for all time impossible the strange acrobatic feats performed 
by Burnet in his endeavor to eliminate the substantival infinitive, 
with or without the article, from the text of Parmenides. 


c.19. Zeno. 


V? 133, 8. Fr. 1, cal repl rod mpodxovros 6 airés NOyos. Kal yap 
éxetvo é£er weyeOos Kal mpoéker abrot Tr. Spovov 6 TovTo amaké TE 
eimety kal del NEyerv. ovd€v Yap alTov ToLoDTOY Ecxarov ~orat ovTE 
érepov mpos Erepov ok Eorat. otrws ef ToANG EoTLY, aVaYKY alTra 
piKpa TE elvar Kal weyada* piKpa wey Ware uy Exe weyeOos, peyadra 
6€ ore Grrepa elvar. 


The question discussed in the portion of the fragment here repro- 
duced concerns the second alternative, weyada b€ Bore dreipa iva. 
There is some difference of opinion among scholars regarding the 
precise conception of 76 mpodxov. For some years I have been accus- 
tomed to think of the rpotxov écxarov of Zeno as the extremum quodque 
cacumen of Lucretius 1, 599; or, more exactly, I have held and still 
hold that the Epicurean doctrine of the partes minimae, of which the 
definition of the extremum cacumen is a part, owed its origin in part 
to this argument of Zeno’s. The discussion of the partcs minimae by 
Giussani had never satisfied me; the view of Pascal, Studi Critter 
sul Poema di Lucrezio (1903), p. 49 sq., seemed to me essentially 
sound (see Amer. Journ. of Philol., 24, p. 332). He drew attention 
to Aristotle’s arguments (De Anim. 409* 13 sq., De Gen. et Corr. 
326° 1 sq., Phys. 240? 8 sq.) to prove that the duepés cannot have 
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motion, or at most can have motion xara ovpBeBnxds only, which 
would be fatal to the older Atomism. Pascal himself did not see that 
Aristotle (and MXG. 977° 11 sq.) derived his arguments from Plato, 
Parm. 138 BC. With these we must clearly associate the questions 
touching the rotation of a circle or a sphere, Arist. Phys. 240? 29 sq., 
265 7; Simpl. Phys. 1022; [Arist.] Qu. Mech. c. 1; Plotin. Ennead. 
2.2.1. But Plato clearly had in mind positions taken by the younger 
Eleatics, which he was developing. What these were in detail I am 
unable to say; but the argument of Zeno which we are considering 
seems to me to present the same problem from another angle; if the 
criticisms of Plato and Aristotle, applied to the atom, as an dmepés, 
rendered motion, which the Atomists regarded as inherent in it, 
apparently impossible, the criticism of Zeno made it necessary that 
there should be a limit to the number and the divisibility of the parts 
of which a revised atomism might concede that it was composed. 
In fr. 1, therefore, I regard atrod in mpoéte airof 7t as a partitive 
genitive, and accept the emendation of Gomperz, dore érepov mpd érépou 
for ore érepov pos érepov. As I conceive the matter, Zeno does not 
think of a cacuwmen as being added; but, since every extended part is 
susceptible of division, that which we regard as the mpotxov must 
always have an outer and an inner half, and so by the division ad 
infinitum of the rpodxov itself there is crowded between it and the 
next inward ‘unit’ an infinitude of parts which, from Zeno’s point of 
view, must in effect advance the zpotxov or cacumen outward ad 
anfinitum. Consequently things become ueyaAa wore dreipa etvar. 


c. 20. Melissus. 


‘V? 145,10. Fr. 7. 3, a\X’ ob6€ peraxoounOhvar avucrov: 6 yap KO- 
opuos 6 Tpoabev éwy obk amwd\NUTAL ObTE 6 uh EwY YiveraL. Gre O€ WATE 
aTpooyiverar pndév unre amwoddvuTaL pHTE éTEporovTal, THs av pwEeTa- 
xoopnbev TOV edvTwpv ein; e perv Yap Te eyivero érepotor, Hin av 
Kal peratKoounbeln. 


A careful reading of this passage will convince any scholar that there 
is something wrong with it. The difficulty, however, lies entirely in 
the clause zs . . . ein, where the MSS. read peraxoopnbevtwr eovrwv 
at%. Mullach and Ritter-Preller present the same text as Diels, 
except that they read 7. ey. Diels renders the clause thus: “wie 
sollte es nach der Umgestaltung noch zu dem Seienden zihlen?” 
Burnet, apparently accepting the text of Mullach and Ritter-Preller, 
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translates “how can any real thing have had its order changed?” 
I do not believe this rendering, which agrees with that of Mullach, is 
possible, for I know of no such periphrastic form as peraxoopnder en 
(araprnbeis, Plato, Soph. 217 C, is aor. pass. in form only); that of 
Diels, on the other hand, though clearly necessary if one adopts his 
text, does not yield the thought required in the context. I incline to 
think that 7 and 7 are marginal corrections which have been misread 
and misplaced, and that we should read és dv peraxoopunbein re rev 
éovrwv; “ How should anything real suffer change of order?” 


V? 149, 1. Fr. 9, ef yey obv ely, det abrd bv evar: &v 6é bv abrd 
oGma pn éexecrv. el d€ Exot TWAxOs, Exot AV udpLa, Kal obKETL Ev El. 


Although Simplicius twice so quotes Melissus, and we cannot 
therefore doubt that his text so read, I cannot believe that Melissus 
wrote c@ua ui éxev. That the Neo-Platonists understood him as 
holding that the existent is incorporeal is of course well known, but 
is insufficient warrant for attributing the doctrine to him. Zeller 
and Burnet seek to obviate the difficulty by referring the fragment, 
not to the Eleatic One, but to the Pythagorean Unit. Against this 
view there are two objections which appear to me to be fatal to it: 
first, we should have to suppose that Simplicius, who read this passage 
in its context, did not grasp its import, which must have been fairly 
clear; second, even if Simplicius should have erred in this respect, 
the argument of Melissus must have been applicable to the Eleatic 
‘One, and so Simplicius would be substantially right in quoting the 
words in order to prove that the Eleatic One was incorporeal. This 
very conception of Eleatic doctrine, however, would sufficiently 
account for a corruption of the text, such as reading éxewv for evar. 
That is what I conceive to have occurred. Melissus, understanding 
o&ua as an &Opo.cua of parts which, because divisible ad infinitum, 
must be tridimensional or “have thickness,” says that a true Unit 
(whether Eleatic or Pythagorean) cannot be conceived as a cya or 
&Opo.cua. See Amer. Journ. of Philol., Vol. 28, p. 79. At the begin- 
ning of the same clause the MS. tradition clearly points to the read- 
ing év 6’ éov rather than éy 6¢€ dv. This correction, which I had noted 
several years ago, has now been made by Diels in V%. 


c. 21. Empedocles. 


V? 203, 13 sq. Arist. De Anima 1. 2. 404° 8 sq., asserts that Em- 
pedocles regarded the soul (yvx7) as compounded of all the elements, 
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and quotes fr. 109 to prove it. So far as I can recall, all scholars 
have been content to accept this deduction of Aristotle, although 
the words quoted offer not the slightest confirmation of it and the 
doctrine thus ascribed to Empedocles is diametrically opposed to his 
conception of yvx7 in matters of religion. This conflict has been 
often noted, but no one seems to have seen that the solution of the 
difficulty lies in the simple fact that Empedocles did not connect 
these functions with the Wvy4, which he, like many other early 
Greeks, thought of as the entity only which escapes from man at the 
moment of death and survives the body. Fr. 110, 10, 


ravra yap tobe mpdvynow Exew Kal vwparos alcav, 


shows what language Empedocles used: everything has ¢pévyots and 
vonua, but not yvx7. See my remarks in Amer. Journ. of Philol., 
33, p. 94 sq., and Journ. of Philos., Psychol. and Scient. Methods, 
10, p. 107. 


V? 203, 34. Fr. 110, 
ion tack 9:5 Ril tan thy F ae 
el yap Kev of’ ddwhow v7ro TpaTidecow Epetoas 
eduevews KaOapyow emomrevons pedeTNOV, 
Tatra Te gor pada Tata de’ al@vos TapécovTat, 
adda TE TOAN’ Ard TAVS’ ExtHoeae’ abra yap abser 
5 ratr’ els HOos Exacrov, day plots éoTiv ExdoTy. 
+ \ y s 2 t 2 L ‘a oo 
ei 6€ ot y’ dddolwy erropééeat, ota Kar’ &vdpas 
, ¥ Pa oe ’ > x t 
pupia devdd méAovrar & Tt’ auBAvLvovGL pEpiuvas, 
a .rl4 x t L t 
qo adap éxdelWovor mepiTouevoro xX povoLo 
obey ality wobéovra pidny emi yevvay ixéoOar* 
10 ravra yap ich dpdvnow exew kal vapatos atoav. 


The text of this fragment as given by Hippolytus is extremely 
corrupt; but I accept the text given by Diels everywhere except in 
verses 4 and 5. Here the MSS. read aiéer and éG0s: Diels retains the 
former and adopts Miller’s suggestion of 00s for the latter. This 
text I think is clearly wrong, as the difficulties experienced by Diels 
in rendering the passage ought to convince any reader. But v. 8 sq. 
seem to me to show what we require; for they obviously contain the 
converse of the statement which the poet made in the sentence we 
are considering. I am convinced that Empedocles wrote @£et, not 
avéer; with regard to os, one may hesitate before deciding between the 
claims of €@vos and 400s. In favor of é$vos one may quote Hippocr. 
Ilept rémwv Trav Kara dvOpwrov, 1 (6, 278 L.), rod7T0 6’ Grotov ay Te a6, 
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70 oplxporatoy éravadeper pos THY OpoEOvinv ExacTov mpos THY Ewurod, HV 
TE KAKOY HY Te AyabdY 7° Kal dua Tabra Kal aNyée Kal Hderar bd OvEos Tov 
OMLKpoTaTou TO cHpa, Ort eV TH OmiKpoTaTH Tar7’ Evi TA mEpea, Kal TadTa 
éravadépovow és ra obav abray exacra, kal éEayyeéddovot ravra. Other 
passages which may be compared are the following. Hippocr. Tepi 
gbovos avOpwrov, 3 (6, 38 L.), Kal may ye avayKn amoxwpeey és THY 
éwutod dlow exacrov, TEAEUT@VTOS TOD GwpaTos TOU avOpwrov, TO TE Wy poY 
mpos TO Vypov Kal TO Enpov wpos TO Enpdv Kal TO Hepuoy mpds TO Hepyov Kal 
TO Wuxpoyv Tpos TO PuxXpoV. ToLalTn dé Kal TaV (@uv éorly } plats Kal TaV 
adrwy ravrwv* yiverai Te duolws Tavra Kal TeAEvTG Suolws TavTa* Evvi- 
oratat Te yap abréewy h vats aro ToUTéEwY TOY TpoELpnuevwv TavTwY, Kal 
TeheuTG Kara Ta elpyuéva és TwiTO OOev Tep EvveoTy ExaoTov, évradfa odv 
Kat amexwpnoev. Ilepi piovos watdtov 17 (7, 496 L.), » 6€ cape avéo- 
peévn vid TOD mvEebmaTtos ApOpodTat, Kal EpxeTar ev alTén ExacTov TO SpoLov 
@s TO 6MOLoV, TO TUKVOY WS TO TUKVOY, TO ApaLoY Ws TO &paLov, TO DYpPOV ws 
TO Uypov" Kal €xagTov EpxeTar és xwpnv lOinv Kata TO Evyyevés, ad’ ov 
kal éyévero. Plato, Tim. 63 E, 4 apds 76 cvyyeves 660s. Ibid. 90 A, 
mpos THY & ovtpavS ovyyeveav. Herod. 4. 147, arorAeboecar és Tovs 
ovyyeveas. Plotin. Ennead. 4. 3: 24, eis tov tpoonkxovra abt rorov. 
Hermias, Irris. 7 (V?19, 14), ets 6€ tiv abrod diow éraviov ano. Me- 
nand. Epitrep. 105, 
eis 6€ rHY abrod dia 
dpas édetOepdv Te ToAUNoE TOE. 


Lucret. 2, 1112, 


nam sua cuique locis ex omnibus omnia plagis 
corpora distribuuntur et ad sua saecla recedunt. 


These examples sufficiently prove that one can draw no inference from 
ets which would serve to decide the respective claims of 70s and vos; 
besides, the epic use of eis with reference to persons as well as places 
(U. 7, 312; 15, 402; Od. 14, 126 sq.), which would obtain in Empedo- 
cles, leaves the question open. The poet means to say that Pausanias, 
to whom he addresses his poem as Lucretius addressed his to Mem- 
mius, if he gives heed to the instruction of his master, will find that it 
will lead him into all truth, since each truth will seek its fellows, each 
after its own kind; but if he deserts the living truth, it will in turn 
desert him, each truth, as before, longing to join its kindred. There 
are two passages in which Lucretius has plainly derived inspiration 
and suggestion from these words of Empedocles. 
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1,400 Multaque praeterea tibi possum commemorando 
argumenta fidem dictis corradere nostris. 
verum animo satis haec vestigia parva sagaci 
sunt per quae possis cognoscere cetera tute. 
namque canes ut montivagae persaepe ferarum . 

405 naribus inveniunt intectas fronde quietes, 

cum semel institerunt vestigia certa viai, 
sic alid ex alio per te tute ipse videre 
talibus in rebus poteris caecasque latebras 
insinuare omnis et verum protrahere inde. 


1, 1114 Haec sei pernosces parva perductus opella 
namque alid ex alio clarescet nec tibi caeca 
nox iter eripiet quin ultima naturai 
pervideas: ita res accendent lumina rebus. 


After 1, 1114, with Munro, I assume a lacuna; for it appears obvious 
that the sentence is incomplete. But in the absence of more certain 
indications I refrain from speculating as to what and how much may 
have perished in the breach. Yet perductus, which is clearly right 
and ought not to be changed to perdoctus, and iter, like the words of 
Empedocles, suggest guidance on the way of truth: it is possible that 
Lucretius may have taken a hint, as 2, 75 sq., from ancient relay 
torch races, in which one runner handed over his torch or ignited that 
of his team-mate, to illustrate the way in which a truth once known 
flashes light far along paths hitherto shrouded in night. In 1, 400 sq. 
Lucretius cleverly adapts a conception to his own uses. As he did 
not accept the doctrine of the ubiquity of intelligence in nature, 
which underlies the thought of Empedocles, he was obliged to intro- 
duce a simile in lieu of the bold personification of facts and truths . 
which renders memorable the passage of his predecessor. We natur- 
ally ask whether there was anything in his model to suggest the 
particular simile which he chose. Now, it must be confessed that 
there is a possible point of contact, if Empedocles wrote 790s rather 
than 2@vos; for in that case #@0s would certainly not mean “charac- 
ter” or “heart,” as has been supposed, but “haunts” or “lair,” 
according to a usage familiar in Greek. In that event we should 
have to think of facts or truths as having, like mountain-ranging 
beasts, their lairs where they hide their young and to which they 
themselves return and guide the man who follows them. If Empedo- 
cles used the word 490s, one might see in v. 4, &\Na Te ONN’ Grd THO’ 
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éxrhoeat, a reference to réxos, usury; for, as one may perceive by 
Aeschin. 8. 35, davetcuara ovk édlya, ad’ Gv éxetvos roKous éAduBave, the 
phraseology suggests it. Ancient writers, however, were fully aware 
of the metaphor, which was still alive, and played on the word, 
as Ar. Thesmoph. 842 sq., Plato, Repub. 555 E, Arist. Pol. 1. 10. 1258» 
5sq.. This metaphor would well lead up to that of 760s, as the lair 
of wild beasts. From this too, it would be easy to explain the figure 
of Lucretius, who substitutes mountain-ranging hounds tracking the 
beasts to their lairs (quietes, 1, 405, and caecas latebras, 408). Indeed, 
it is possible that Empedocles may have used the simile of the hound 
in this very connection, fr. 101, 


Képuata Onpetwy weNewy pvKTH pow epevvdv 
<éauad’> bac’ amédheurre TOdGY Grahh Tepl Toin. 


But the context in which the fragment is quoted by our ancient 
authorities, as well as Lucret. 4, 680 sq., suggest rather that Empedocles 
was there illustrating his doctrine of universal droppoai. I find it 
difficult, therefore, to decide between the claims of é6vos and 400s; but 
incline on the whole to favor the former because of v. 9, 


mobeovTa pidny ext yevvav ixécOar. 


I may add that Mr. Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy, p. 64, 
makes an interesting suggestion in regard to Emped. fr. 17, 28, 


tiuns 6’ &AAns BAN pede, Tapa 4’ HOos ExaoTy, 


where he renders rapa. . . éxaorw, ‘each has its wonted range.’ See 
ibid., p. 34. 

Now that the general sense of Emped. fr. 110 is clear, there can 
be no doubt about the meaning of v. 5, dp ¢dbats éoriv éxdorw. It is 
prout cuique natura est, “each after its kind.” 


c. 82. Philolaus. 
V? 239, 31. Fr. 1, & dbows & & 76 doug. 


In V° Diels adopts certain suggestions made in my Notes on Philo- 
laus, Amer. Journ. of Philol., 28, p. 79, to which he refers, but rightly 
retains 6’ & 7 Kéouw instead of 6é 78 xdouw, which I formerly pro- 
posed; but in sense 7& xécuw was more nearly right than his rendering 
“bei der Weltordnung.” In the notes he now cites parallels, which 
I furnished, for g¢iois & 7G xdouy. They sufficiently explain the 
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phrase and fix its meaning. I will now add another, Plotin. Ennead. 
3. 8. 1, waifovres 6% rHv mpwrny mply emxepety orrovddtew et hEyouuev 
Tavra Gewpias épiecOar kai eis TEXos ToUTO BAETELY, ob udvov E\NoYa AAG 
kal &ddovya (Ga kal THY Ev Tots MuTots ddorv Kal THY Tadra yer- 
vaoay viv kth. Thus 4 & 7 xoouw bots = } Tod Kdcpou dios. In 
Plotinus there is probably a suggestion of the common, universal 
gies as manifesting itself in plant-life; but all these passages alike 
prove that the phrase does not mean “bei der Weltordnung.” 


V? 240, 5. Fr. 2, dydo? b€ kal ra Ev Tots Epyots. 


Since Diels has now (V%) adopted my interpretation of these words, 
I might allow the matter to rest there; but the observation that this 
and similar phrases have been unduly pressed in other contexts leads 
me to illustrate it further. Nestle, in Philol., 67, 544, writing as it 
seems in ignorance both of Newbold’s article and of mine, arrived at 
substantially the same conclusion with myself. It would carry us 
too far afield to consider in detail the passages which I have studied; 
hence I will give a list of those only which serve to illustrate Greek 
usage. It will be seen that é rots épyous and él 7&v Epywv are gen- 
erally used when appeal is made to facts of common observation or 
knowledge, as opposed to theory, argument, or unsupported statement. 
As a matter of fact, these references are usually so general that they 
amount to nothing but the bald assertion that observation or knowl- 
edge confirms or contradicts the proposition in question. In very 
few cases which J have noted does the context suffice to enable one 
to specify the particular facts to which the writer affects to appeal: 
many passages are open to different interpretations and competent 
scholars find it difficult to agree about them. They are therefore 
especially valuable for our purposes. See Plato, Protag. 352 A, Soph. 
234 E, Gorg. 461 D, Repub. 396 A, 599 B, Phaedo 110 A, Tim. 19 E, 
Legg. 679 D, Axiochus 369 A; Xenoph. Hiero 9. 3; Bonitz, Index Arist. 
2868 27 sq., 40 sq.; Bywater, on Arist. Poet. 1453717. Cp. Arist. De 
Gen. Animal. 3. 11. 762° 15, ol8év yap éx wavros yivera, Kafamep od’ ev 
tots UO Ths TexVNS Snuoupyoupevas. Meteor. 4. 3. 381° 10, Kai ovdev 
Stadeper év dpyavous TEXVLKOLS f} PuatKots, Edy Yiyynra* dia THY abthy yap 
aitlay révra éorat. Such general references to the similarity of prod- 
ucts of art and of nature abound in certain works of the Corpus 
Hippocrateum. See also Hippocr. Iepi ducéwv, 5 (where, after stating 
his theory, the writer says), wept wév oby bdov ToD Tphymaros apKet por 
tabdra* pera 6€ Tabra Tpos alta TA EpyaT@ aiT@ Oyw wopevfels emrdeiEw 
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Ta voonuata TovTou Exyova tavra éovra. In this instance the particular 
“facts” to which he appeals are mentioned. It is interesting to hear 
his conclusion, c. 15, brecxounv 5€ Tv volowv 76 alriov Ppdcew* éreé- 
deEa 6€ 70 VEDA Kal €v Tots SAOLs TONYLact duvvacredov Kal ev TOls TwpaCL 
TaV fwwv* Hyaryov 6€ Tov Noyor él TA YyMpiia TOV AppwoTnuaTwy, év ois 
adnOjs ) Urdoxeots (Vv. 1. brdbects) epavy> e yap Tepl TAaYTWY TAY appw- 
oTNMATWV eVouuL, paKpoTEpos ev 6 OYOS GV YEevolTO, aTpEKEoTEpOS OE 
obdapds ovb€ TLaTOTEpos. 


V? 241,12. Fr. 6, icorayi. 


Diels has now adopted my emendation isorayq for MS. icoraxi. 
When I proposed it, I ventured the suggestion relying on the analogy 
of éuorayns, not knowing that icorayjs itself was attested. I now 
observe, however, that Sophocles, Greek Lexicon, s. v. cites it from 
Nicom. 51. 


c. 46. Anaxagoras. 


V? 319,19. Fr. 13, cal éel fp£aro 6 vods Kiely, amd TOD KLvoUMEévoU 
Tavros amexpivero, Kal Scov éxivncev 6 vovs, wav TovTO b.EexpiOn* 
Kwovpevav b€ Kal Svaxpwopevwy  TEpixwpTots TOAA@ MGAdov EmolEer 


duaxpivecOar. 


It seems to me clear that 6 voids is the subject of arexpivero in the 
second clause. “After the vofs gave the initial impulse to the 
motion of the world, it began to withdraw from all that was set in 
motion; and all that to which the movement initiated by the voids 
extended, was segregated. As this motion and segregation con- 
tinued, the revolution greatly increased the segregation.”’ The vots 
gives the first impulse only, then withdraws to its condition of isola- 
tion; the revolution, once started, of itself accelerates and its effects 
in the segregation of like to like in the ravra duod increase. Cp. 
H Tepixwpnats adTh, fr. 12, V? 319, 4 sq. 


c. 51. Diogenes of Apollonia. 


V? 334, 2. Fr. 1, \dyou ravros dpxdmevoy Soxet Moe Xpewy elvar TH 
apxnv avaudiaBnrynrov mapexecbar. 


With this statement compare Hippocr. Ilepi capxav, 1 (8. 584 L.), 
"EY® 7a wexpt TOU Adyou ToblTOU KoLVROL YvMuNor xpéouat éréowy Te TOV 
eum poober, arap kal €uewvrod+ avaryKaiws yap exer Kowny dpxiv vrob—cOat 
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Tho yuaunor Bovdopevov EvvOetvar tov AdOyov Tovde mEpl THs TEXVNS Tis 
inrpixhs. Tlepi réxvns, 4 (6.6 L.), éori perv obv por apx} Tod NOyov, tt 
kal duodoynOnoerat mapa wacw. Tlept rorwy trav xara &vOpwror, 2 (6. 
278 L.), dbots tof cwparos, apxn Tod év inrpiKh Aoyov. Ion of Chios, 
fr. 1 (V? 222, 1 sq.), apy 6€ wot ToD AdYou" TavTa Tpia Kal ovdéy TrEOY 
 €X\accov totrwy T&v tpidv: évds éxaaTov apern Tplas* avveois Kal 
Kparos Kal Tix. 


c. 54. Leucippus. 


V? 343, 1. 7d wey wav arepdv dyow, ds mpoeipnrar* rovrov 6é 76 
\ lel > A A , a A awa , 2 
pev wrypes elvar, TO 6€ Kevdv, <&> Kal oTorxeta yor, KOopous TE EK 
TovTwv ameipous elvar Kal dtadvecOar eis TabTa. 


For some time I have felt that there was some confusion and 
corruption in the text, and that the last sentence must refer to the 
rise of the worlds out of the &repov and their return into it at dissolu- 
tion. The well-known difficulties of the text of Diogenes alone 
deterred me from proposing a change. Now Diels, apparently from 
the MSS., restores é robrov for & tovrwy. That is obviously the 
correct reading, whatever its source; but with it should of course go 
the complementary reading eis rodro for eis tadra. The preceding 
sentence, however, has likewise suffered. The amepov is clearly 
conceived as the Aristotelian dpx1 xal orovxeiov by the interpolator 
or epitomator who supplied the clause <&> kal ororxeta pnor; for to 
his mind the words rotrov 76 pwév wipes, Td 6é Kevdy do not suggest 
spatial regions of the extended: d&ze:pov, but ontological yévy of the 
metaphysical dp. His addition was absurdly misplaced, as were 
many in the text of Diogenes; but once there, it corrupted the 
following sentence. See above, p. 691, on V? 17, 37. 


V? 344, 14. Arist. De Gen. et Corr. 1. 8. 324° 35, 654 6€ waduora 


kal rept mavrwv évi oy@ Suwwpikace Aevxermos kai Anudxptros. 


The meaning of the phrase évi ddym has here been strangely 
misconceived. Prantl renders it “in einer Begriindung”’; Zeller, 
1> 847, n. 1, “aus den gleichen Principien”; Déring, Gesch. der gr. 
Philos., I. 238, “die von einem Princip ausgehende Lésung”’; Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy, 385, “on the same theory.”’ I have failed 
to find this passage noted in Kranz’s Wortindex, but in a similar one 
(V2 83, 8, évi dé AOYw TavTa KTA.), Omitting to quote ravra, he gives 
the meaning of \dyos as “ Vernunft” (V? IT. 2, 357, 30)! Similarly 
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Burnet, in his note on Plato, Phaedo 65 D, gives a false emphasis 
and in effect a false interpretation, because he overlooks, what is 
obvious, that in the phrase cai r&v Gddwv évi oyw aravTwy, the 
phrase évi \éyw is to be taken as emphasizing a7arrwv; and Capps, 
on Menander, Epitrep. 197 sq. 


KATOMEVO, 
avjptov Sty BovrEc” émirpérrey Evi hoYH 
éroLyos, 


wrongly takes évi Moyw with érowuos instead of drw Bobde#’. Curios- 
ity, awakened by the false points made by scholars in connection 
with the Aristotelian passage we are considering, led me to make 
a collection of cases of évi \éyw, which grew to considerable propor- 
tions. I will not print. a list here, since such collections possess no 
value in my sight except as an examination of the context serves to 
determine the sense of the locution in question. Suffice it to say that 
in almost every instance the immediate context contained a compre- 
hensive or universal expression, such as av, oldév, pupia, ete. But 
évi Noy does not stand alone, for there is a considerable number of 
phrases similarly used; of these I give a few which should serve to 
illustrate the construction. Aeschyl. P. V. 46, as adaAG dye . 
ovdev; ibid. 505, Bpaxe? 6€ wHOq wavTa ovdAdAnBdny pale; ibid. 975, ardAG 
oyw mavras éxPaipw Oeots; Herod. 2. 24, ws yer vuv év &axiote dnrO- 
oat, wav elpnrat; ibid. 225, ws 6€ &v rr€orL OYH SnABoa, Bde ExEL; 
ibid. 2. 37, wupias ws eirety Novy; ibid. 3. 6, ev Kepdov oivnpov apibud 
Kewwov ovk éoTe ws AOyw elwety ldéoPat; ibid. 3. 82, évi dé eret wavra 
ovddaovra eizetv; Plato Apol. 22 B, ws éros ereiv ONyou ait&v &rap- 
tas; Xenoph. Mem. 4. 3. 7, ds yap cuvedovri eivety, ovdev xTN.; Amphis, 
fr. 30, 7 Kock, aravres avdpoddvor yap elaow évi Moyw. Adverbs like 
éuBaxu are similarly employed. After reciting this list of passages I 
think we may be sure that in the passage we are considering Aristotle 
merely meant to say that the procedure of Leucippus and Democritus 
was not only exceedingly methodical (666 uadtora), but also com- 
prehensive (epi awavrwv évi AoOyw). Possibly those who have been 
reading something more into Aristotle’s words might receive some 
comfort from Hippocr. Tepi érrayjvov, 3 (7. 488 L.), xpavrat 6é racar 
évl Noy epi Tovréov' dacl yap xrA. But the context shows that 
évi h6ym means “one formula of expression.” Even if one should 
insist on taking Aristotle’s words as a parallel to this, it would greatly 
affect the traditional interpretations of the passage. 
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V? 344, 21. Arist. De Gen. et Corr. 1. 8. 325° 25, duodoyhoas dé 

--radra peév Tots paopévors, Tots 6é TO ev KaTacKevdgovow ws obK av 

Know ovoay dvev Kevod, TO TE Kevov uy Sv Kal TOD SvTos obey 1 SY 
oyow eivar. TO yap Kuplws Ov waymdijpes Ov. 


I cannot understand how scholars have been so long content to 
retain this text, which yields no sense and so clearly suggests the true 
reading. With it we must compare other passages in which the same 
matter is under consideration. Arist. Met. 1. 4. 985 4 (V? 343, 44), 
Aetiximmos 6€ Kal 6 ératpos alto} Anudxpitos oTorxeta pev TO TAHpES Kal 
TO Kevov eval hac, A€yovTes TO pev SV TO OE MH bY, TOUTWY b€ TO MeV 
mMjpes Kal orepedy TO bv, TO S€ KEvoY Kal pavoy TO mH by (dtd Kal 
ovbévy wadrov TO bv TOD UH OVTOS Elvai dacw, bre OVSE TO 
Kkevov <édXattov Diels> rod cmmaros), aitia d€ Tov OvTwY TadTa 
ws UdAnv. Whether Diels was right in proposing to insert é\arrov we 
shall have presently to inquire. Simpl. Phys. 28, 11 (V? 345, 5), é7e 
6€ obdev wadXNOV TO OV H TO BH OV LTapxEV, Kal altia Opmoiws 
eivat Tots Yivouevors Gudw. THY wey Yap TOV aTouwY ovolay vaoTHY Kal 
TAnpn drobeuevos dv Edeyey elvar Kal &v 7H KevG hepecOar, STEp wy Sv 
éxadeu cal ovx EXarTov Tod Svros evai dno. We are familiar 
with the pun which Democritus employed to enforce this point of 
doctrine, fr. 156 (V2413, 11), uw» waddov rd dev HF 7H pndev etvat. 
It seems to me obvious that in the passage under consideration pum dv 
is a corruption by itacism for weidv. Indeed, I am inclined to think 
that the pun 76 re xevov 1} Ov Kal Tod dvTos ob bev wetov derives from 
the same fertile brain as uu} uaddov 76 dév 76 pydev, and that we have 
thus found another fragment of Democritus partially converted into 
the Attic dialect. If this be conceded, it seems more probable that 
we should supply petoy than darroy (with Diels) in Met. 985° 9. 
Aristotle used the word, Eth. Nic. 5. 1. 1129" 8, doxe? kai 7d petov 
Kady ayabov rus evar, where the true reading, corrupted in the MSS., 
had to be recovered from the commentaries and versions. Cp. 
Aeschyl. P. V. 508, as éya | eBedris eius TOvEE 0” & Seouay Err | \udevra 
under petov loxicew Ards; Xenoph. Ages. 6. 3, Tpdmata unv ’AyeotAaou 
ovy 80a éothoaTo GAN’ boa éoTpaTeioaTo Sikatoy vouifew. jEetov perv Yap 
ovdev éxpare xrd.; Herondas 3, 59, é&er yap obdev petov; ibid. 15, 2, ds 
5° xee petov | robrov 71. 
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